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THE DEIFICATION OF DEMETRIUS POLIORCETES 


Parr It 


Demetrius was always an admirer and lover of Athens, and it 
is hardly surprising that we find him associated with the patron 
goddess of his beloved city. For one thing, during the winter 
of 304-3 B. C., Demetrius took up his residence in the opistho- 
domus of the Parthenon and became, so to speak, the ovvvaos 
eos of Athena. This must have been shocking to many Athe- 
nians, but after all it was logical that if Demetrius was a god as 
they had made him out to be he had the right to dwell in a 
temple. And it was not in Athens that Demetrius first asserted 
such a right, since after his naval victory at Salamis it appears 
that he took up quarters for a time in the temple of Apollo on 
Delos.1°6 

The story of Demetrius’ residence in the Parthenon and his 
scandalous conduct in that holy place is recorded in the following 
passage from Plutarch: 1°’ “ For they (the Athenians) assigned 
him as a lodging the opisthodomus of the Parthenon, and there 
he dwelt, while it was said that Athena received and entertained 
him, although he was not very well behaved nor was he quartered 
decorously with a maiden.” Indeed the company that Deme- 
trius kept in the sacred temple was far from the best, for 
“Demetrius, who ought to have shown reverence to Athena, if 
for no other reason at least as his elder sister (for he wished her 


78a For Part I, see pp. 137-166 of the present volume. 
8° Homolle, Archives 115 and Ferguson, op. cit. p. 193 
87 Plut. Demetr. XXIII 3. 
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to be so called), filled the acropolis with such wantonness to free 
young men and women of the city that the spot then seemed 
especially pure when he lived dissolutely with these prostitutes of 
his, Chrysis, Lamia, Demo, and Anticyra.”+** This misbehaviour 
afforded good material for the comedy, and Philippides **° 
assails Stratocles, the flatterer of Demetrius, as the man “ who 
took over the acropolis as an inn and introduced his harlots to 
the virgin.” No doubt, as Ferguson suggests,**° Demetrius 
found in the temple the most spacious and attractive residence 
in Athens, so that there was, in part at least, a desire for com- 
fort behind his occupation of the Parthenon. 

The appearance of Athena on the coinage of Demetrius points, 
perhaps, to his adoption of that goddess along with Poseidon 
as his patrons, as they were those of his favourite city.*** Most 
striking, however, is the apparent representation of the goddess 
Pallas Athena with the features of Demetrius on coins of that 
tuler.‘*? It is clear that Demetrius was intentionally repre- 
sented in the garb of Athena on his coinage, for the presence 
of the bull’s horn, not an attribute of Athena but always of 
Demetrius, on the helmet of an Athena type with the features 
of Demetrius is a most conclusive piece of evidence, and it seems 
pertinent to quote Newell’s remarks on this point: “ The bronze 
coin (no. 20), whose usual Cypriote provenance has already been 
discussed, is interesting from still another point of view. The 
helmeted head of its obverse is usually described as that of 
Athena. Mr. Seltman, however, points out that it is more 
likely to represent Demetrius himself. In this he is undoubtedly 
correct. The short hair, seldom even visible beneath the helmet, 
(see Plate XVII, no. 9) certainly would seem to indicate the 
head as being that of a male. The features, too, are rather too 
rugged to be those of a female. The difference is well brought 
out on Plate II where two specimens of our bronze coin (there 
nos. 9 and 10) are placed in close proximity to two (nos. 7 
and 8) of the contemporaneous gold staters, whose obverse type 


138 Thid. XXIV 1; cf. Syncr. IV 2. 

18° Philippides ap. Plut. Demetr. XXVI 3 = Kock, C. A. F. III, p. 308, 
no. 25. 

140 Ferguson, op. cit. p. 118. 

141 Newell, The Coinage of Demetrius Poliorcetes (1927) pp. 38-40. 

142 Seltman, Num. Chron. (1909) p. 267 no. 3 and Pl. XX no. 3. 
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is beyond question that of Athena. Looking closely at no. 10 
we can even go a step farther. The features here bear more 
than a hint of a likeness to those of Demetrius himself, as 
we shall come to know them on later coin issues of other mints. 
That this likeness cannot be accidental but was actually inten- 
tional, is made certain by the presence of the bull’s horn on 
the helmet (see Plate IT, nos. 9 and 10; Plate IV, nos. 4 and 8). 
As the bull’s horn was never an attribute of Athena, but appears 
on every known coin portrait of Demetrius, our head must 
therefore be intended for an idealized representation of Deme- 
trius himself.” +4% 

On one coin, at least, the aegis of Athena appears at the 
neck of the king, a further indication of the relationship be- 
tween Demetrius and the goddess (cf. Seltman, Num. Chron. 
1909, p. 273: “ Monsieur B. Yakountchikov of St. Petersburg 
published in 1908, along with other rare coins in his collection, 
a tetradrachm of Demetrius Poliorcetes with the type of our 
coin Pl. XX 10, with the addition of the aegis of Pallas at the 
king’s neck. This, again, may have been prompted by his 
fondness for a favourite divinity”). 

Mention has already been made above of a fragment from the 
“Twins ” of Antiphanes ‘** in which a toast is drunk to the 
“holy goddess” and to the “sweetest king.” There seems no 
question but that the king is Demetrius. The goddess has 
been taken to be Olympias, the mother of Alexander, and, with 
more reason, to be Athena. For reasons which will be given 
later in this article the “ holy goddess ” is probably not Athena 
but Demeter. 

The connection of Demetrius with Athena cannot fail to bring 
to mind the amusing account of how the Athenians overreached 
themselves in their flattery, when they offered to Marcus 
Antonius their goddess Athena as a bride. The Roman accepted 
the honour, but to the consternation of the Athenians he de- 
manded of them the right royal dowry of one thousand talents 
and exacted mercilessly the payment of the sum.1*® 

Not only was Demetrius connected as a kind of cvwaos Oeds 


43 Newell, op. cit. pp. 40-41. 
144 See p. 151. 
145 Seneca, Suas. I 1, 6; cf. Dio XLVIII 39, 2. 
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with the goddess Athena, but he was also closely related to 
Poseidon. In the ithyphallus with which the Athenians greeted 
Demetrius upon his return from Corcyra and Leucas he is 
called the child of Aphrodite and Poseidon.**® In this incident 
we have evidence of another form which was taken by the worship 
of the living ruler. Legend made Alexander the son of Zeus 
Ammon, the Ptolemies took pains to emphasize their pretended 
descent from Zeus and Dionysus, the Seleucids derived their 
lineage from Apollo, the Attalids from Dionysus, Marcus 
Antonius from Heracles, and Julius Caesar from Aphrodite and 
from Ares, so the story goes, and, even more in point, we find 
that Sextus Pompeius, like Demetrius, was reputed to be the 
son of Neptune.**? 

The coins of Demetrius seem to point to a close connection of 
the king to Poseidon, for that god appears on all the silver 
coinages of Demetrius,’** and Newell even considers Poseidon 
to be Demetrius’ patron divinity. The representation of Posei- 
don on the coins as also of Nike, a salpinx, a stylis, and a 
galley’s prow refer, without doubt, to the great sea victory which 
‘ Demetrius in 306 B. C. won over Ptolemy off Salamis in Cyprus, 
a victory which gave Demetrius control of the seas for many 
years and made him a power to be feared. That the types just 
mentioned appear on coins after the battle of Issus in 301 B.C. 
is quite understandable, for, as Newell **® explains, “at this 
particular juncture to remind his exultant enemies and his own 
wavering subjects of the immortal battle which had originally 
given him his naval supremacy, as well as his reputation as an 
invincible admiral, was an excellent policy. We need not be 
surprised, therefore, that the types chosen should, under the 
circumstances, have referred directly to the battle off Salamis. 
On the obverse we find a winged victory lightly descending upon 
the prow of a defeated galley. Her flying draperies tell the 
forward rush of her descent. In her right hand she holds a 
long war trumpet with which she is proclaiming the great 
victory by loud and strident blasts. In her left hand she holds 


146 Douris, 1 op. cit. and Demochares, loc. cit. 

147 Appian, B. C. V 100; Dio XLVIII 19, 2; Pliny, NW. H. IX 16, 22; 
cf. Riewald, op. cit. pp. 272-3. 

148 Newell, op. cit. p. 58. 

14° Toid. p. 31. 
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the stylis, the signal mast wrenched from the defeated admiral’s 
flagship—fit symbol of the utter collapse of his battle plans and 
the ruin of his fleet. Earth-shaking Poseidon, brandishing his 
trident, strides across the reverse of our coin. His left hand 
and arm, wrapped around with his mantle, are stretched forward 
to defense, yet at the same time as if suggestively pointing the 
way to victory and dominion. 

“Such were the striking types which Demetrius chose to 
place upon his new coinage. By such means was presented a 
most effective counterblast to the unfortunate moral effects of 
the recent disaster. If there was ever a case of conscious pro- 
paganda in Greek coin types, surely those of Demetrius present a 
classic and most obvious example.” 

In the bull’s horn which appears on the head of Demetrius, 
Newell would see a reference to Poseidon, and not, like Eckhel,?°*° 
to Dionysus. Newell says, “ The bull’s horn, emblem of power 
and divinity and indicative of the supposed divine character of 
the kingship which he, like his rivals, laid claim to, appears above 
Demetrius’ brow. Eckhel believes that in assuming the bull’s 
horns Demetrius was consciously imitating Dionysus, the deity 
whom he, according to Plutarch, particularly sought to emulate. 
Eckhel’s opinion seems to have been generally adopted by later 
writers. It should, however, be pointed out that, curiously 
enough, none of Demetrius’ many coinages furnish any other 
indication of his Dionysiac leanings. On the other hand it is 
Poseidon, par excellence, who is honoured in every possible man- 
ner on his coins. Now Farnell has taken particular pains to 
point out, again and again, the peculiarly close association of 
the bull with the worship of Poseidon. Hesiod actually calls 
Poseidon the ‘bull-god’ vzavpeos. Therefore, entirely apart 
from the general suggestion of divine power which the presence 
of the bull’s horn conveys, there may also have been intended, 
because of the relationship between the bull and Poseidon, a 
further suggestion of the deity to whom Demetrius owed his 
power and dominion. Thus we may recognize another bond, 
very clearly indicated, between the king’s portrait on the obverse 
and the fighting Poseidon on the reverse of our coins. The most 
important point of all, however, is the fact that Demetrius seenss 


180 Eckhel, op. cit. II 122. 
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to have given himself out as a son of Poseidon. At least 
Athenaeus tells us that the Athenians actually hailed him as 
the son of Poseidon, and in the famous ithyphallus sung by 
the Athenians in his honour he is called zai Tocedavos Ged. 
It is for this reason, perhaps rather than for any other, that 
the bull’s horns appear above his brow. In like manner, Alex- 
ander’s earliest coin portraits bear conspicuously enough the 
ram’s horn, so clearly indicative of Zeus Ammon, his divine 
progenitor.” 7°? 

Newell is, perhaps, correct in his interpretation of the presence 
of the bull’s horn on the head of Demetrius. That this horn 
indicated divinity is hardly to be questioned, but if there was 
in the symbol any allusion to a particular divinity, which need 
not necessarily be the case, then Dionysus can make as strong 
or even stronger a claim to the bull’s horn.1** Moreover, if 
the king actually appears with the symbol of a definite god, is 
it not more likely that the intention is to indicate in the living 
ruler an identification with the god, an incarnation of the god, or 
a comparison of the ruler with the god? We know, to be sure, 
that Demetrius was called the son of Poseidon and Aphrodite 
and that the Poseidon on the coins is surely a reference to 
Demetrius’ great naval victory, but, on the other hand, we have 
no evidence that Demetrius was ever identified with Poseidon, 
whereas there was an identification of Demetrius with Dionysus, 
as we shall see below. 

If Athena and Poseidon were patrons of Demetrius, then 
surely, if we may trust the evidence of our sources, Dionysus 
was a far greater one. The god Dionysus, even before Deme- 
trius, was the hero god par excellence with whom the ruler 
might be identified or compared. Alexander the Great may 
have been called the son of Zeus Ammon, but it is with Dionysus 


151 Newell, op. cit. p. 73. 
152 See, for example, Stephani, Compte rendu de la commission imp. 
archéol. pour Vannée 1863; Thraemer, “Dionysos in der Kunst” in 
Roscher’s Lexikon I, p. 1089 ff.; Curtius, “ Der Stier Dionysos,” Inaug. 
Diss. Jena (1882) ; R. Schneider, “‘ Uber zwei Bronzebilder des gehérnten 
Dionysos,” Jahrbuch der kunsthistorischen Sammlungen des aller- 
héchsten Kaiserhauses Wien II (1884) pp. 41-53; F. Wieseler, “ Uber den 
Stierdienstdionysos,” Nachrichten v. d. kgl. Gesellschaft d. Wissen- 
schaften, Gottingen (1819) pp. 367-388. 
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that he was identified, and as a New Dionysus he lived on in 
legend. It happens that at Athens itself he was deified as 
Dionysus.4** The Macedonian kings seem to have been heavy 
drinkers and pleasure-loving monarchs. Their conquests and 
victories by land and sea and their establishment of cities cor- 
responded to similar acts of Dionysus, the god of wine and 
civilization. The comparison was easy, and there was certainly 
some advantage for the ruler also when he could appear to his 
subjects as a New Dionysus or Osiris. We can, perhaps, realize 
the wide-spread popularity of the Dionysiac cult in Hellenistic 
times and see that it is no coincidence, when we find Alexander 
the Great, the Ptolemies, the Seleucids, the Attalids, Mithradates 
VII, Antigonus Monophthalmus, Marcus Antonius, and various 
Roman Emperors in one way or another closely related to 
Dionysus and the Dionysiac cult. 

We should note that not only Alexander the Great but also 
Antigonus I, the father of Demetrius, had been a devotee of and 
associated with Dionysus. Herodianus*** informs us_ that 
“ Antigonus imitated Dionysus in all respects, both by encircling 
his head with ivy instead of a hat and Macedonian diadem, and 
by bearing the thyrsos instead of a sceptre.” The coins do not 
refer to this Dionysiac leaning of Antigonus, for Eckhel *°° is 
mistaken in attributing to him pieces actually issued not earlier 
than 253 B.C. and in calling the bearded head on the obverse 
that of the Indian Dionysus. 

It does not seem strange, therefore, that Demetrius like 
Alexander and Antigonus I was likened to Dionysus. For one 
thing, like most of the Macedonian nobles, Demetrius was 
fond of the wine cup, as several accounts reveal. Plutarch,?*® 
for example, recounts the following anecdote: “ Again at one 
time, when Demetrius had been for several days in drinking- 
bouts and gave the excuse (for his absence) that a flux troubled 


158 Diog. Laert. 63. 

154 Herodianus, loc. cit. 

185 Wekhel, H.N. I vol. II pp. 117-8. Mr. E. T. Newell has kindly 
called my attention to Eckhel’s mistaken attribution, which I had cited 
on page 154 of this article (Part I). The lack of numismatic evidence 
does not invalidate the passage of Herodianus. 

156 Plut. Demetr, XIX 4. 
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him excessively, Antigonus remarked, ‘I learned that, but was 
the flux Thasian or Chian wine? ’” 

Indeed the whole make-up of Demetrius with his good looks 
and his love of wine and pleasure as also his terrible efficiency in 
war served to make him a counterpart of the god Dionysus. 
Plutarch points out the resemblance more than once. In one 
passage he writes,*? “and Demetrius was inferior in stature to 
his father, even though he was tall, but his beauty of countenance 
was marvellous and uncommon so that none of those who made a 
statue or painting of him achieved a likeness. For Demetrius 
had at the same time grace and gravity and a countenance which 
inspired terror and beauty of features (76 yap airo yapw Kat Bapos 
kat ddBov kai dpav exe), and with his youth and eagerness there 
had been mingled a certain heroic appearance (jjpwiky ts 
émdvew) and kingly majesty (BaowsKn ceprdrys) which were 
hard to imitate. And so also in some fashion his nature was 
so wrought as to evoke the fear of men and at the same time 
also their good will. For while he was most agreeable company 
and in his leisure the most dainty of kings with regard to 
drinking-bouts and luxuries and modes of life, on the other 
hand, however, he had a most energetic and dreadful persistence 
and activity in affairs. Therefore of the gods he especially 
emulated Dionysus, as most terrible in his pursuit of war but 
again most skilful in turning from war to make peace into 
joy and pleasure.” 

And again the same author says of the king,°* “ ... but 
Demetrius, at one time giving himself entirely to enjoyment but 
at another to exertion, and having at hand only one of these 
pursuits at a time, was not less dreadful in his preparations for 
war.” So also in comparing the traits of Demetrius and Antony, 
he relates that they were at the same time “ amorous 
(épwrxoi), given to drinking (aorioi), warlike (orpatwrtkol), 
munificent (peyaAddwpor), lavish (aodvredcis), and wanton 
(vBpiorai),” °° while in still another passage **° he compares 
Demetrius to Dionysus when he writes of Antony and Demetrius 
as follows: “Both were insolent in good fortune and gave 
themselves over to luxuries and pleasure. But not anyone could 


187 Toid. II 3. 169 Ibid. I 7. 
158 Thid, XIX 6. 160 Plut. Syncrisis IIT 2. 
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say that an opportunity for action escaped Demetrius because 
he was engaged in pleasures and amours, but in excess of leisure 
he introduced pleasure, and his Lamia, like the one of fable, 
he made a pastime when he was really sportive or sleepy. But 
in his preparations for war he did not have his spear ivy- 
wreathed, nor did his helmet smell of myrrh, nor happy and 
flowery did he go out to his battles, but putting to sleep his 
thiasot and checking his Bacchic orgies (7& Baxyeia xataravov), 
he became, as Euripides puts it, attendant of unholy Ares, and 
on account of pleasure or relaxation he incurred no failure at 
all.” 

It was, indeed, only toward the end of his life, when he was 
in captivity in the Syrian Chersonese, that Demetrius abandoned 
himself to pleasures alone, for then, as Plutarch says,1* “he 
turned to drink and dice and spent most of his time at these, 
either because he attempted to escape the reflections on his 
present condition which he made when he was sober, and because 
he cloaked his understanding in drunkenness, or because he 
realized that this was the life for him, from which formerly 
through ignorance and empty ambition he had strayed in his 
longing and vain pursuit.” 

Very similar to these accounts of Plutarch is the report which 
Diodorus ** gives of Demetrius’ appearance and his resemblance 
to Dionysus. He writes, “ And he (Demetrius) was one who 
displayed an heroic character both in respect to stature and 
beauty, so that those strangers who came and beheld him were 
amazed at his goodly appearance, arrayed as he was with royal 
dignity, and they followed after him upon his goings forth for 
the sake of seeing him. And besides he was haughty in soul and 
magnificent and disdainful not only of the many but also of those 
who were in power; moreover the most strange thing of all was 
that in peace he passed his time in carousals and in drinking- 
bouts which were attended with dances and revels (xdépovs) and 
in general he emulated the state which was fabled to have been 
that of Dionysus among men; but in war he was active and sober, 
so that beside all those who were labouring he exhibited an 
active body and spirit.” 

The remarks of both Plutarch and Diodorus indicate that 


161 Plut. Demetr. LIT 1-2. 163 Diod. IT 92, 3. 
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Demetrius consciously imitated the god Dionysus, yet it appears 
that the importance of the identification or connection of Deme- 
trius with this god has been greatly neglected or underesti- 
mated.*** If the stories of these two ancient sources are correct 
we should expect to find some other traces of an identification of 
Demetrius with Dionysus or at least a close connection between 
the ruler and his favourite god. Let us see, then, if such traces 
actually exist. 

One link between Demetrius and the divine is his beauty, his 
grace and his love of mirth and pleasure. We can see at a 
glance in the descriptions of Demetrius by Plutarch and Diodo- 
rus that he was of astonishing beauty. He had at the same 
time grace (xdpw) and gravity or sternness (Bapos) and beauty 
(épav). Combined with his youth and eagerness was an “ ini- 
mitable heroic appearance,” (jpwiky tis émpdvea) and a “ kingly 
majesty ” (Bacon cevverns). His nature evoked in men both 
fear or awe (éxzAnéw) and favour (xdépw). He was most agree- 
able (7807T0s) as a companion. He loved luxury and pleasures, 
and in times of peace he was most skilful to turn from war and 
make peace into joy (e’ppoovvnv) and pleasure (ydpw). Else- 
where Plutarch mentions Demetrius’ love of pleasure, while 
Diodorus describes the heroic beauty of Demetrius (xddXos 
ypwikov) in glowing terms. In the toast from the “Twins” 
of Antiphanes Demetrius is most sweet (yAvxiraros). So also 
in the ithyphallus with which the Athenians greeted Demetrius 
“he is present joyous (iAapés), as the god should be (dozep tov 
Gedy Sei), and fair and laughing (kat xadds Kal yeAdv wdpeote). 
Something holy he appears (ceynvdv ti daive?).” Demochares, 
likewise, with reference to the same hymn, informs us that the 
Athenians sang that Demetrius “was distinguished for his 
beauty and universal in his benevolence to all the people” 
(7d S& KddAe Siddhopos Kal tH mpds mavras giravOpwria Kowds). 


168 For example we find in the article “Dionysos” in Roscher’s 
Lexikon merely the remark “so nahm sich Demetrios den Gott zum 
Vorbilde.” Von Prott, op. cit. p. 161 says, “ Den Demetrios feierten die 
Athener bald als Dionysos, bald als Sohn der seebeherrschenden Gdotter, 
des Poseidon und der Aphrodite.” Von Prott cites no evidence for this 
statement. He seems to have been the only one who in touching upon 
the deification of Demetrius suggested that Demetrius was identified 
with or worshipped as Dionysus. 
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Phylarchus *** calls Demetrius “ laughter-loving” (¢Adyedos), 
and as Weinreich ** has observed, “beauty and laughter are 
the typical ear-marks of countless epiphanies of gods and angels.” 

On occasion, however, Demetrius could suddenly change from 
his light and joyous mood. At times he displayed gravity or 
oppressiveness (Bdpos) and inspired terror (ov); kingly 
majesty (BaowWuKy cenvorys) was his; he caused consternation or 
awe (éxrAnéw), and like his model, Dionysus, he could be most 
terrible (Sevdrarov) in war *®* and not less terrible (ody jrrov 
jv Sevos) 1% than joyous when he was engaged in pleasure in 
time of peace. Likewise, Plutarch *® tells us the Athenians 
made Demetrius oppressive (Sapiv) by the extravagant honours 
which they voted him. 

All these traits made Demetrius naturally comparable to 
the god Dionysus. The words of the ithyphallus “joyous as 
befits the god” (idapés Gomep tov Oedv Set) seem to refer to 
Dionysus (rov Oedv) and not to any god in general. Moreover 
in this same ithyphallus Demetrius was received with the same 
honours that were customarily given to Dionysus, and the 
Athenians certainly greeted the king as Dionysus incarnate, a 
New Dionysus. The different moods of Demetrius correspond 
closely to the various aspects of Dionysus’ character. It will 
suffice to quote the following passage from Plutarch *® and 
to note how Dionysus has for the ancient Greeks two distinctive 
sides to his nature. The passage in question, which deals with 
the reception of Antony at Ephesus, runs as follows: “ At any 
rate when he was entering Ephesus, women dressed in the 
guise of Bacchantes and men and boys clad like Satyrs and 
Pans escorted him. The city, too, was full of ivy and thyrsot, 
and psalters, and Panpipes, and flutes, while they hailed him 
as Dionysus, ‘Giver of joy’ (xapidérmv) and ‘ Gracious’ 
(weA‘xwov). And such he was to some, but to the many he 


1¢4 Phylarchus ap. Athen. XIV 614e = Jacoby, op. cit. ITA p. 165, 
no. 12. 

185 Weinreich, op. cit. p. 633 ff. 

166 Plut. Demetr. II 2-3. 

187 Ibid, XIX 6. 

168 Thid. X 2. 

169 Plut. Antonius XXIV 3-4. 
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was Dionysus [the] ‘Savage’ (apnorns) and ‘ Fierce’ 
(dypisnos).” 

An incident related by Plutarch,’7° which occurred after 
Demetrius had lost his kingdom of Macedon to Pyrrhus and 
Lysimachus and when he himself was going about in Thebes 
as a private man, bears upon the identification of Demetrius 
with Dionysus, and, whether or not the incident actually took 
place, it is certainly indicative of a tendency in Hellenistic 
times to look upon Demetrius as a New Dionysus, or as Dionysus 
Epiphanes. The story is given thus: “ At first he (Demetrius) 
went about to the cities as a private man and without his royal 
insignia, and some one who saw him in such state in Thebes 
applied to him, not distastefully, the verses of Euripides: 


‘Changing from divine to mortal form 
He is come to Dirce’s stream and to Ismenus’ waters.’’ 


These lines, from the Bacchae of Euripides, ll. 4 f., which are 
changed from the first person (their original form) to the 
second person, were, of course, in the Bacchae spoken by Dionysus 
himself who as a Oeds émupavys had come to Thebes. 

Other evidence for the identification of Demetrius with 
Dionysus has, of necessity, been previously mentioned, but it 
must be briefly referred to again at this point. As we have seen 
(p. 148), Plutarch says that the Athenians changed the name 
of the Dionysia to Demetria, although no such change of name 
seems to have taken place officially. Still it is possible that 
a comic poet or other writer made some such change, very 
likely because the Demetria appear to have been modelled on 
the Dionysia and doubtless eclipsed for a time the festivals of 
Dionysus. The similarity of the Demetria and Dionysia with 
their musical contests, their plays, and the same actors is 
apparent. 

A decree, likewise, according to Plutarch ?** had been passed 
at Athens to the effect that Demetrius should be received with 
the same honours that were usually given to Dionysus and 
Demeter. This decree was carried out, for it seems that Deme- 
trius and probably his new bride Lanassa were received in 


170 Plut. Demetr. XLV 3. 
171 [bid. XIT 1. 
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state as Dionysus and Demeter. Let us consider the ancient 
sources which deal with the reception. Demochares in the 
twenty-first book of his Histories *** writes as follows: “ And 
when Demetrius returned from Leucas and Corcyra to Athens 
the Athenians received him not only with incense and garlands 
and libations, but also prosodiac and ithyphallic choruses with 
dance and song met him; and taking their places at the wheels 
of his chariot they danced and sang that he was the only true 
god, that the other gods were sleeping, or absent, or did not 
exist, but that he was sprung from Poseidon and Aphrodite; 
moreover they sang that he was both distinguished for his 
beauty and universal in his benevolence to all the people. Then, 
he says, they besought and offered prayers to him.” 

Fortunately Douris of Samos?7* in the twenty-second book 
of his histories has preserved the ithyphallic song presented at 
this occasion. Its verses have been translated by Symonds *** 
as follows: 


“See how the mightiest gods, and best-beloved 
Towards our town are winging! 

For lo, Demeter and Demetrius 
This glad day is bringing! 

She to perform her daughter’s solemn rites ; 
Mystic pomps attend her: 

He, joyous as a god should be, and blithe, 
Comes with laughing splendor. 

Show forth your triumph! Friends all, troop around! 
Let him shine above you! 

Be you the stars to circle him with love; 
He’s the sun to love you. 

Hail, offspring of Poseidon, powerful god, 
Child of Aphrodite! 

The other gods keep far away from earth; 
Have no ears, though mighty ; 

They are not, or they will not hear us wail; 
Thee our eye beholdeth; 


172 Demochares ap. Athen, VI 253 b-c = Jacoby, op. cit. IIA pp. 134-5 
no. 2, 

178 Douris ap. Athen. VI 253 f = Jacoby, op. cit. II A pp. 141-2 no. 13. 

174 Symonds, Studies of the Greek Poets I pp. 295-6. 
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Not wood, not stone, but living, breathing, real, 
Thee our prayer enfoldeth. 

First give us peace! Give, dearest, for thou canst: 
Thou art Lord and Master! 

The Sphinx, who not on Thebes, but on all Greece 
Swoops down to gloat and pasture; 

The Aetolian, he who sits upon his rock, 
Like that old disaster ; 

He feeds upon our flesh and blood, and we 
Can no longer labor; 

For it was ever thus the Aetolian thief 
Preyed upon his neighbor; 

Him punish thou, or if not thou, then send 
Oedipus to harm him, 

Who'll cast this Sphinx down from his cliff of pride, 
Or to stone will charm him.” 


Weinreich 77° has given a most interesting commentary on 
the first part of these lines. It may be translated as follows: 
“A whole arsenal of motives important in the history of re- 
ligion! (1) The parusia of the new gods (adpewvw is a technical 
expression in epiphanies). (2) The assimilating play on names 
Demeter—Demetrius. She came on her wanderings to Eleusis 
to the aid of Athens. That is the honour-bringing mythical 
illustration of the contemporary event. (3) The “ Kairos,” the 
lucky hour. It struck at Athens then as to-day. (4) The 
syncrisis of the Bringer of the mysteries with Demetrius, the 
bringer of freedom. (5) He has the Charis of a god—Beauty 
and Laughter are typical attributes of countless epipha- 
nies of gods or angels. (6) The comparison to stars. Deme- 


175 Weinreich, op. cit. p. 647. For a brief discussion of some of the 
points mentioned by Weinreich, see the interesting study Christuskult 
und Kaiserkult (1919), by E. Lohmeyer. Eipnvozodés has been excellently 
treated by H. Windisch in his article “ Friedensbringer-Gottesséhne ” 
in Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft und die Kunde 
der dlteren Kirche XXIV (1925), pp. 240-260. Lucien Cerfaux in an 
article “Le titre Kyrios et la dignité royale de Jésus” in Rev. des 
sciences philosophiques et théologiques XI (1922), pp. 40-71, considers 
Kyrios a royal rather than a religious title. He does not, however, 
treat our passage which deals with Demetrius. Weinreich is probably 
correct in finding a religious significance in the word. 
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trius, the youthful prince, gleaming among his friends as a 
sun among stars. Also the already infinitely more common 
comparison in the ancient orient; in the classical period less fre- 
quent, very popular in the Hellenistic age and the Roman empire. 
Of the ruler-god as Sol, of Christ as Sol invictus and Sol iusti- 
tiae, mention need only be made. That goes on up to the rococo 
decoration of the Rot Soleil. We know that Demetrius also, 
like the emperors in the Middle Ages, bore the robe of the ruler 
embroidered with stars and suns, the world-mantle, and that 
he was represented sitting on the globe. Also he is at the 
same time a ‘ Uranides,’ like his contemporary, Alexarchus 
Helius, the founder of Uranopolis. (7%) The mythologizing 
legitimation. He is the son of the Attic Poseidon and of Aphro- 
dite—we think of the divine parents whom the Attic Old 
Comedy gave to Pericles! (8) He is, however, more than the 
old gods of the people’s belief. Here speaks the scepticism of 
the fourth century: a rotten state of things with the Olympians! 
If one needs them, they are away—with the Aethiopians or 
elsewhere. Or they have no ears—they are not érjxoo. Or 
there are none at all, as the atheists teach, or they do not 
bother about us, as Epicurus teaches. (9) Demetrius, the new 
god, however, is present in person, émavys. (10) And ‘ real,’ 
dAnOwos, a god of flesh and blood, with ears which hear and 
eyes which see want, with fists which can help, not a Xoanon 
of wood or stone. (11) Therefore let us pray to him, for he 
can hear and grant our petitions. (12) And for what does the 
war-weary age pray first? Dona nobis pacem. He is eipynvorows, 
as we here may put it with the honorary title of the Roman 
emperors, a word that in the New Testament also is important. 
So there they are called the ‘sons of God.’ (13) Demetrius 
can give peace, for he is the ‘ Lord.’ Lord over war and peace, 
life and death, stands in the text of Athenaeus, the word which 
in the course of its development allowed Jesus Christ to become 
the Kultgott Kyrios Christos. 

“We see clearly into the psychic structure of that religiosity 
of the masses, who from beneath favoured the proposals of the 
Diadochs, and of themselves offered those honours which in such 
superfluity were perhaps not even demanded from above; Anti- 
gonus is supposed even to have joked about it.” 
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To this excellent commentary of Weinreich a few notes may 
be added especially with regard to the occasion on which the 
hymn was sung and on the last part of the composition. 
The mythological character of the prayer that Demetrius destroy 
the Aetolian Sphinx puts Demetrius in the light of a saviour 
such as Heracles or Apollo, a god who preserves the people from 
the curse of monsters that afflict them. The beginning of the 
song, which is wanting, doubtless contained, as Weinreich sug- 
gests, a comparison of Demetrius with Demeter. 

The date of the ithyphallus is variously given, by Weinreich 17° 
and Jacoby 277 as 291 B.C., but by Tarn ?7* and Ferguson 17° 
as 290 B.C., and by Beloch **° as 292 B.C., and it appears to 
have been sung at the time of the celebration of the Eleusinian 
mysteries which coincided with the return to Athens of Deme- 
trius. (We should note that the words yap Anpyrpa Kai are a 
restoration, but as the name of some goddess must stand in 
the lacuna, none has been found so suitable as that of Demeter.1*? 
Reinach ** suggests with great probability that Demetrius’ 
new wife, Lanassa, who had brought him Leucas and Corcyra 
as a dower, was greeted as Demeter, and he adds that Svoronos 
on certain coins of Corcyra *®* would see Lanassa represented 
as Demeter. He remarks that the cult of Demeter and Kore 
was established at Syracuse and that there would be nothing 
astonishing in the representation of the daughter of Agathocles 
as Demeter. Reinach’s suggestion calls for special consideration 
since we appear to have identifications with Demeter in the case 
of Cleopatra (wife of Antiochus VII), Livia, Agrippina, 
Drusilla, Messalina, Domitia, Sabina, and Faustina major, 
while Faustina minor appears on the coins of Cyzicus as Kore.*** 


176 Ibid. p. 646. 

177 Jacoby, op. cit. II A p. 141. 

178 Tarn, op. cit. p. 49. 

179 Ferguson, op. cit. p. 49. 

180 Beloch, op. cit. The conjecture seems to have been universally 
accepted. As Kaerst, art. Demetrios in P.-W. p. 2788 remarks, Deme- 
trius’ name gives special cause for its close connection with Demeter. 

182A, J. Reinach, “S&tolie,’ Journal imternational d’archéologie 
numismatique (1911) p. 221. 

183 The references made to B. M. C. XIII 17-18 and XXIV 4-5 appear 
to be incorrect. 


184 See Riewald, op. cit. pp. 305-9. 
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Does not the interpretation of Reinach agree with the state- 
ment of Plutarch that the Athenians voted that Demetrius 
be received with the rites usually given to Demeter and Dionysus, 
if we find the king (as Dionysus?) and his bride (as Demeter?) 
' welcomed just as the Athenians were wont to greet Demeter and 
Dionysus? **° How could the Athenians have failed, even in 
jest, to call the king a New Dionysus and Lanassa a New Deme- 
ter? 18° The fact that in the ithyphallus Demetrius is called 
the son of Poseidon and Aphrodite need hardly signify more 
than a reference to Demetrius’ sea-power and a compliment to 
his beauty. Although the song is packed with a hodge-podge 
of religious motives, it seems essentially a hymn to Demetrius 
as Dionysus because of its manner of composition and form 
and the manner and occasion of its presentation. Moreover, 
as has been already noted, the words rév 6edv in the context 
“happy, as befits the god” seem to be a direct reference to 
Dionysus. 

As we have already seen, Phylarchus says that Demetrius 
allowed flatterers to pour libations to him, and Alexis in one 
of his plays introduces a man, who, as it seems, drinks a toast 
to Antigonus I, Demetrius Poliorcetes, and Phila Aphrodite, 
Demetrius’ wife. Then there are also the lines in the “ Twins ” 
of Antiphanes in which a toast is to be drunk to the “holy 
goddess ” and “the sweetest king.’’ The reference in the lines 
has been taken as one to Demetrius and Athena, but is there 
not a more natural interpretation? Wilhelm called the ceuvy 
bea Athena because he finds that ceyvy is an epithet of that 
goddess and because of the residence of Demetrius with Athena 
in the Parthenon. Seuv7, however, is much more commonly 
applied to Demeter than to Athena. In fact Demeter seems to 
be the cen bed par excellence.*®? The words of the ithyphallus 


*85 See, for example, Semus ap. Athen. XIV 622. 

78° ‘Tarn, loc. cit. says, “and the two (Demetrius and Lanassa) made 
a state entry into Athens as the divine pair, Demeter and Dionysos.” 

*87 See Bruckmann, Epitheta deorum p. 76 for the use of the adjective 
as an epithet of Demeter. For ceuvds in connection with the cult of 
Demeter and the Eleusinian mysteries see Farnell, op. cit. III, pp. 317, 
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speak in favour of our interpreting the “holy goddess ” of the 
toast as a reference to Demeter, for it says that Demeter “ goes 
to perform the holy (ceuva) mysteries of Kore. Then, too, we 
find ceuvov used only four lines below. Surely ceyvy is in this | 
case more applicable to Demeter than to Athena. 

It seems even likely that the toast in the “ Twins” was popu- 
lar in Athens during Demetrius’ last stay in the city and 
directly after his reception by the choruses of the Hleusinian 
mysteries. 

The problem of the toasts and libations to Demetrius has 
been previously discussed.1®* In view of the suggestions of Miss 
Taylor’s article there seems to be warrant for taking the toasts 
as worship offered to the ruler’s Agathos Daimon and there- 
fore an identification or connection of Demetrius with Diony- 
sus.16° It is significant that the toast in the “ Twins” is also 
made with unmixed wine (dxparov). 

Athenaeus,’®° just after the mention of the ithyphallus and 
the toast to Antigonus, Demetrius, and Phila Aphrodite, a propos 
of Athenian flattery, quotes Theopompus as saying that “ Athens 
was full of Dionysiac flatterers (Avovwooxoddkwv).” Such, 
indeed, the Athenians seem to have been toward Alexander the 
Great, Demetrius, Mithradates Eupator, and Marcus Antonius, 
for they hailed each of these rulers as a New Dionysus or else 
gave them the honours peculiar to that god. It is likely, too, 
that the Dionysiac artists had the most to do with spreading, 
perhaps at royal suggestion or command, the idea of associating 
Demetrius with Dionysus. These same artists were the actors 
in the plays at the celebration of the Demetria, and they doubt- 
less organized and carried out to a large extent the preparations 
for the reception of Demetrius and Lanassa. That they were 
the leading spirits in the identification with Dionysus of both 


326, 340, 342, 343, 348, 356; for the adjective with reference to Athena 
see Bruckmann, op. cit. p. 15. 

188 See pp. 149-156. 

189 Taylor, op. cit. p. 61 says, a propos of Alexander, “ Significantly 
enough it was as Dionysos, the god with whom the good daimon hon- 
oured at banquets was identified, the deity of unmixed wine, that the 
Athenians vouched for his (Alexander’s) godhead.” 

190 Athen. VI 253-254. 
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Mithradates Eupator*** and of Marcus Antonius **? we know. 
We may see further evidence of their propaganda for the deifi- 
cation of Demetrius when we read in Douris of Samos? that 
“when the Demetria took place at Athens Demetrius was por- 
trayed on the proscenium as seated on the world (ézi rijs oixoupévys 
dxovpevos).” In this portrayal there may rest a suggestion of 
the world empire which Demetrius doubtless hoped to gain, a 
hope that he would become the xriorys ris oixovpévys, the founder 
of the world and of world empire. 

It happens that in several cases when the ruler is identified 
or associated with Dionysus his queen or mistress is placed 
in a similar relation to Aphrodite. The Ptolemies, notably, 
were devotees of the cult of Dionysus, from whom they claimed 
their descent. Berenice, wife of Ptolemy I, Arsinoe, and also 
Belesticha, mistress of Ptolemy II Philadelphus, are all asso- 
ciated with Aphrodite. Arsinoe is called Isis Arsinoe Phila- 
delphus; Berenice, wife of Ptolemy Euergetes, is represented as 
Isis, and especially Cleopatra is identified in Egypt with Isis 
and among the Greeks with Aphrodite at the same time that 
Antony masquerades and is honoured as a New Osiris or New 
Dionysus.*** If we are justified in drawing any conclusions 
from the history of the Ptolemies, it seems that the association 
of the wife and mistresses of Demetrius with Aphrodite may 
indicate that Demetrius himself was identified with Dionysus. 

As a matter of fact, Demetrius’ wife Phila is identified with 
Aphrodite as we have seen in the fragment from “ The Apothe- 
cary” of Alexis (fépe tov tpirov—Piras ’Adpodirns). And it 
is evidently the same Phila to whom Adeimantus of Lampsacus 
and other flatterers of Demetrius erected at Thriae in Attica 
a temple which they called that of Phila Aphrodite, while the 
spot was called Philaion.**° Ferguson 7% thinks that this tem- 


191 Poseidonius ap. Athen. V 212d-e. Cf. Ferguson, op. cit. p. 442. 

12 See H. Jeanmaire, “ La politique religieuse d’Antoine et de Cléo- 
patre,” Rev. Arch. (1924) pp. 241-261. 

18 Douris ap. Athen. XII 536a = Jacoby, op. cit. II A pp. 142-3 no. 14. 

794 See Riewald, op. cit. p. 109 ff. and p. 328 f. 

°5 Dionysos, son of Tryphon, in the tenth book of his work On Names 
ap. Athen. VI 255c. 

1° Ferguson, op. cit. p. 114, n. 7; cf. Kaibel, “ Alexis” in P.-W. I 
p. 1469. 
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ple, to which there are other references,’®’ is to be dated at the 
same time as the verses of Alexis, that is, in 305 B. C. 
Athenaeus ** informs us that he had seen letters of a certain 
Lynceus, which he wrote to his friend Hippolochus in Macedon. 
They contain the description of a feast which Antigonus Gonatas 
gave at Athens when he was performing the Aphrodisia, which 
Tarn *°® would assign to the time when a “ section of Athenian 
society was flattering Demetrius by references to Phila 
Aphrodite.” 

The Athenians, however, did not confine their flattery to 
Demetrius and his wife, but pushed their xoAaxeia to such an 
extent that Demochares °° says that even Demetrius was dis- 
pleased; “some of these things distressed him as was natural. 
And truly other of their doings were completely shameful and 
low, temples to Leaina Aphrodite and Lamia Aphrodite and 
altars, shrines, and libations to his flatterers Burichus, Adei- 
mantus, and Oxythemis. And to each of these they also sang 
paeans, so that even Demetrius himself was amazed at the 
things that went on and said that in his day no one of the 
Athenians was great and strong in spirit.” The two women, 
Leaina and Lamia, were mistresses of the king, and Polemon ?% 
relates that the Thebans out of flattery to Demetrius erected a 
temple of Aphrodite Lamia to his mistress.?° 

Demetrius, who seems to have been far from averse to accept- 
ing divine honours, lent himself to the flattery of his subjects, 
and his very garb was to the Greeks suggestive of divinity. 
Douris of Samos ?°* in the twenty-first book of his histories 
tells how Pausanias adopted the Persian dress and Dionysius, 
the tyrant of Syracuse, assumed “a robe (such as was used on 
the stage) and a golden tragic crown with a brooch” and Alex- 
ander the Great used Persian garments. Then Douris proceeds, 
“ But Demetrius surpassed them all. For his footwear he caused 


1°7 Bergk, op. cit. p. 263 f. 

198 Athen. IV 128b. 

199° Tarn, op. cit. p. 248 n. 94. 

200Demochares ap. Athen. VI 252 f-253a = Jacoby, op. cit. IIA p. 
134 no. 1. 

201 Polemon ap. Athen. VI 253b. 

202 See Riewald, op. cit. p. 309 and Geyer, “Lamia” in P.-W. p. 546. 

208 Douris ap. Athen. XII 535 f = Jacoby, op. cit. II A p. 142-3 no, 14. 
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to be prepared at great expense. It was in form nearly the 
cothurn made of the most expensive purple felt. And the 
artisans wove into this much embroidery of gold behind and in 
front. Moreover his cloaks reflected a brownish-gray lustre, 
while the whole firmament with golden stars and the twelve 
signs of the Zodiac was woven in. Besides, his head-band, 
which fastened his hat of sea-purple shade, was shot with 
gold, and it had the end of the fringes hanging down his back. 
Likewise when the Dionysia were celebrated at Athens Deme- 
trius was represented on the proscenium sitting on the World.” 
Plutarch *°%* gives much the same description in the passage 
which follows: “ And there was in truth great theatrical display 
about Demetrius, who was not only gorgeously dressed and 
attired with hats with double mitre and robes with hem of 
gold, but he was also shod with gold-embroidered shoes of 
pure purple felt. And there was a certain cloak which took a 
long time in the weaving, a magnificent work, a likeness of the 
world and the heavenly bodies. But in the reverse of his for- 
tunes this was left half-completed, yet no one dared use it, 
even though not a few of the kings of Macedon who succeeded 
him were pompous.” 

We may well believe that the garb of Demetrius was beyond 
what was allowed to mere mortals in Greece. If he really had 
such astrological representations on his cloak, we may see in this, 
as in the painting of Demetrius sitting on the world and the 
comparison in the ithyphallus of him and his friends to the sun 
surrounded by stars, an attempt to suggest the immortality and 
divine nature of the king as the Sun-god. That the concep- 
tion lived on we may see from a similar representation of 
Nero as it is set forth in Dio Cassius:°°% “The hangings, 
which were stretched through the air in order to keep off the 
sun, were sea-purple, and in their midst had been embroidered 
Nero driving a chariot, while about him gleamed golden stars.” 

Let us sum up briefly by means of an outline the various forms 
of divine honours which were paid to Demetrius during his 
lifetime. It is especially interesting to observe that these 
forms are so numerous so short a time after the death of Alex- 


204 Plut. Demetr. XLI 4. 
205 Dio Cassius LXIII, 6, 2. 
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ander and that they figure with such great importance later 
on in the Hellenistic Age and in the time of the Roman Empire. 
The more important steps or phases in the deification of 
Demetrius Poliorcetes are the following: 











Official or semt-official honours from Greek cities 


1. The title of Saviour (Swryp) and its connection with the 
idea of the founder or xriorys. 

. A priest, altar, games, sacrifice, procession, paeans, liba- 

tions. 

Statues and crowns (perhaps purely honorary). 

Demetrius created eponymous hero of a new city tribe. 

Demetrius given a sacred trireme. 

. The priest of the ‘ Saviour-god’ to be eponymus (story 

apparently unfounded). 
-. Month Munychion renamed Demetrion. 
. A day called “ Demetrias” (only authority Plutarch). 
9. Demetrius (and Antigonus) woven into sacred robe of 

Athena. 

10. Sacred ambassadors (@ewpoi) to be sent to Demetrius as 
to a god. 

11. The will of Demetrius voted to be just before men and 
righteous before the gods. 

12 Decree that Demetrius be received at Athens with the 
same honours given to Demeter and Dionysus. 

13. The Dionysia renamed Demetria (authority of Plutarch). 

. An altar erected at Athens to Demetrius the “ Descender.” 
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Evidence of titles only popularly bestowed 





1. Euergetes (by popular acclamation). 
. Epiphanes. 










Special honours given or privileges usurped 
1. Irregular initiation into the Eleusinian mysteries. 
2. Permitted to dwell in the temples of Athena at Athens 


and of Apollo on Delos. 
By these acts he became, doubtless, a ovvvaos Oeds of 

Apollo—and of Athena with whom he is also connected: 
a. By calling Athena his elder sister. 
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b. Representations on coins of Athena have the features 
of Demetrius. 

c. A coin of Demetrius shows the aegis of Athena about 
his neck, 


Demetrius of divine ancestry 


. Called son of Poseidon and Aphrodite in the ithyphallic 
hymn. 

. Frequent representation of Poseidon on Demetrius’ coins 
as his father(?) or more probably his patron. 


Demetrius connected or identified with Dionysus 


. Dionysia renamed Demetria (statement of Plutarch) ? 

- Demetria modelled on the Dionysia. Dionysiac artists 
perform in both games. 

. Decree that Demetrius be received with the same honours 
given to Demeter and Dionysus. 

. Demetrius actually received with such honors. Lanassa 
as Demeter (?). 

. Lines from the Bacchae (spoken by Dionysus in the play) 
applied to Demetrius. 

. Demetrius like Dionysus in founding cities—like him 
wins naval victory. 

. Demetrius takes Dionysus for his model (Diodorus— 
Plutarch) and shows in his life the qualities of that god. 

. Significance of toasts, libations (Agathos Daimon and 
Dionysus). Toast to Antigonus, Demetrius, and Phila 
Aphrodite. Toast to the “holy goddess” (Lanassa— 
Demeter?) and the “sweetest king” (Demetrius—Dio- 
nysus?). Note that both toasts are made with unmixed 
wine. 

. Phila (wife) and Leaina and Lamia (mistresses) identi- 
fied with Aphrodite. 


Demetrius as the Sun-god 


. Cloak with astronomical design. 
. In ithyphallus compared to sun surrounded by stars (his 


friends). 
. Represented on the proscenium as sitting on the world.. 


Yarn UNrvensiry. KENNETH SCOTT. 








LUCILIAN GENEALOGY 


The discovery of a Hirrus who served with Marcus Antonius, 
the orator, as legatus pro praetore* in the campaign against the 
Cilician pirates in 102 B. C. is important for the genealogy of 
C. Lucilius, C. f., Pup., Hirrus,? tribune in 53 B.C., the only 
other person bearing that cognomen known to us; and since 
scholars have thought that the tribune was a descendant of the 
satirist’s brother, the Lucilian family tree needs to be re- 
examined. 

Cichorius, following suggestions made by Mommsen and 
others, has shown with considerable probability that the nobiles 
pecuariae owned by Hirrus in Bruttium (Varro, de re rustica, 
II, 1, 2) were direct descendants of Lucilian flocks which tres- 
passed on public land at the end of the second century when the 
Lex Thoria was under discussion (Cicero, de oratore, II, 284). 
Lucilius, the owner of the earlier flocks, Cichorius thinks was 
the most famous man of the name, the satirist who died about a 
decade before the ostensible date of the de oratore. In support 
of Lucilius’ association with Bruttium, Cichorius reminds us 
that the poet wrote, so he said, for the people of Consentia, the 
chief town of the region.* 

He then reconstructs the family tree of Lucilius. The poet 
was unmarried and he had one brother about his own age. The 
brother was of senatorial rank—so he argues—for his daughter, 
the wife of Pompeius Strabo and the mother of Pompey the 
Great, belonged to a stirps senatoria.© C. Lucilius Hirrus, the 


1A, J. A.. XXXII (1928), 9-22. The present article is the outgrowth 
of studies made by Miss Taylor and myself while preparing the 
Corinthian elegiacs for publication. We have discussed at length many 
of the problems of this paper, so much so that it is now impossible to 
dissociate her suggestions from my own. While acknowledging my 
indebtedness to her, I must not give the impression that she concurs 
with my proposed solution of the problem. 

2See Cicero, ad fam., VIII, 8, 15. For his life see Miinzer, R. Z. 
s, v. Lucilius, 25. 

* Lucilius, 29 ff., Rom. Stud., 67-70; Mommsen, C.J. L., I, p. 77 (Jur. 
Schr., 1, 69); Kappelmacher, Wien. Stud., XXXI (1909), 82 ff. 

* Cicero, de fin., I, 7 (Lucilius 594). 

5 Velleius, II, 29, 2. See p. 247 infra. 
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tribune and the cattle man of Varro’s dialogue, Cichorius sug- 
gests, was the son of a brother of Pompey’s mother, a grand- 
nephew of the poet and probably the poet’s heir. Since the 
father of C. Lucilius Hirrus, also Gaius, had the praenomen 
and presumably also the property of the poet, Cichorius thinks 
that he, like Atticus and the young Octavius, was probably 
adopted by his uncle. Hirrus’ zealous support of Pompey and 
his intimate knowledge of Pompey’s plans* would thus be ex- 
plained, in part at least, by their close relationship. They would 
have been cousins. 

Unfortunately there has been no agreement as to the cogno- 
men of the poet and the branch of the Lucilian family to which 
he and his brother belonged. At least three lines of Lucilii 
are known in republican times, Hirri, Rufi, and Balbi.? Cichorius 
has thought that the poet’s brother was M’ Lucilius, M. f., 
Pomptina, a member of the senate ca. 110. Manius was probably 
a Rufus.§ Now that we have evidence for the existence of the 
cognomen Hirrus at the end of the second century, the difference 
in tribe, cognomen, and praenomen ® makes it impossible for M’ 
Lucilius, M. f. Pompt. (Rufus) to be both a brother of the poet 
and the ancestor of C. Lucilius, Pup., Hirrus.?® 

For the Hirrus branch, the discovery of a Hirrus pro praetore 
in 102 provides new evidence. From this early occurrence of 
the name we may infer that the tribune inherited both cognomen 
and praenomen from his ancestors. Since he was probably born 
about 90 B. C., the Hirrus of the Corinthian elegiacs was prob- 
ably his grandfather. 

Whether Hirrus pro praetore had ever held an office beyond 
the quaestorship we have no means of knowing with certainty, 
but it seems likely that he was no young inexperienced man at 


® Plut.; Pomp., 54; Cicero, ad Quint. frat., III, 8, 4. He proposed a 
dictatorship for Pompey in 53. 

7See Miinzer, R.H. s. v. Lucilius 11, 18, 19, 20, 25, 31, 32. 

8 Miinzer, loc. cit., Nos. 11, 25. He thinks this identification probable. 
Kappelmacher, loc. cit., and R.#H., s. v. Lucilius 4, does not accept it. 

°If the poet’s brother was Manius, son of Marcus, the poet might 
be expected to bear the name Marcus, for one of the two sons should 
have been named for the father. 

10No one has yet found any reason for thinking the Lucilii Balbi 
relatives of the poet; cf. Miinzer, loc. cit., 18-20. 
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the beginning of his career, for his selection as commander of 
the fleet in the absence of Antonius may be taken as a probable 
indication of both rank and birth. When Cicero left his pro- 
vince of Cilicia in 50 B.C., he placed his quaestor Coelius in 
charge, but he felt that some explanation for such an appoint- 
ment was necessary. There was no one available of higher 
rank (superiore honore usus), and the nobilitas of his repre- 
sentative was a justification for his action.‘ Evidently it was 
usual for the commander to choose as his representative a 
senator of rank and birth. 

Moreover, a curious passage in Varro (de re rustica, II, 5, 5) 
seems to show that one member of the family had gone further in 
the cursus and had held the praetorship: hunc < bovem > 
Plautium locutum esse Latine quam Hirrium praetorem re- 
nuntiatum Romam in senatum scriptum habemus. (For the 
corrupt Hirrium, Hirrum is almost certainly the correct 
reading.??) 

Vaccius, one of the speakers in the dialogue has begun a 
discussion of the ox, and among other claims to distinction pos- 
sessed by this animal he mentions a prodigy in which an ox had 
spoken Latin. Prodigies such as this were not infrequent, but 
Vaccius, most appropriately for the sake of local color, chose 
as an illustration an occasion in which a relative of the eminent 
cattle-raiser Hirrus, so closely connected by various ties with 
the characters of the dialogue, had played a prominent part. 
Thus although the passage is obviously corrupt, from it we 
may be able to get some suggestion which will enable us to 
establish the identity of the praetor and his relation to the 
pro-praetor. 

The difficult passage has been variously emended. Miinzer 
in a recent discussion suggests a simple emendation, the change 
of Plautium to planius, and he interprets the passage as a refer- 
ence to the fact that the ox who spoke words of warning in 
192 (Livy, XXXV, 21,4), Roma, cave tibi, was able to pronounce 
the initial ‘r’ more distinctly than the praetor Hirrus.** 


11 Cicero, ad fam., II, 15; ad Att., VI, 6; cf. Mommsen, Staatsrecht, 
I, 683. 
12 For the use of Hirrius for Hirrus in Varro’s Mss., see Miinzer, 


Hermes, LXII (1926), 263 ff. 
18 Hin unverstandener Witz bei Varro, Hermes, LXII (1926), 263 ff. 
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This Hirrus he thinks was the tribune of 53. To heighten 
the impression of futility which one gains from this picture 
of the balbus Hirrus, Varro adds the title praetor, on the theory 
of Cicero, nihil magis ridetur quam quod est praeter expecta- 
tionem (de oratore, II, 284), for Hirrus was never praetor. One 
can imagine the hearers smiling over this brutally Roman jest 
at the expense of the man whose inability to gain political 
advancement was as notorious as was his lack of ability to pro- 
nounce his own name Hirrus. Hirrus’ failure to win the prae- 
torship was merely the culmination of his career, preceded as it 
was by failure to win the augurship and the aedileship after his 
unfortunate experiences as tribune. Pompey had promised 
Hirrus that he might stand for the praetorship in absentia 
(Caesar, B. C., III, 82), but the promise was never made good, 
for two reasons. Pompey was defeated and Pompey’s adher- 
ents shortly before Pharsalus refused to concede to Hirrus a 
privilege which they had denied to Caesar. 

This abortive candidacy of Hirrus, to be sure, belongs nine- 
teen years after the time when the dialogue was supposed to 
have been held, but Varro, as Miinzer shows, is in other cases 
guilty of anachronisms. Granting then that Varro is anachron- 
istic, we may ask whether the joke was not too scathing to be 
appropriate even in a Roman group as friendly to Hirrus as 
this one obviously was. Hirrus’ father-in-law was there, and 
Tremellius Scrofa was his magister in the art of farming, as we 
learn from a passage (II, 1, 2) where these relationships are 
mentioned with the obvious purpose of doing honor to both 
teacher and wife’s father.1* The taste of the joke seems scarcely 
consistent with the urbanity of the dialogue. Yet this is a 
matter of taste, and Varro’s standards are not ours. Neverthe- 
less, the language of Varro seems to refer to a matter not of 
memory but of written record (scriptum habemus), in which it 
is possible that the ox should not be separated from Hirrus in 
the way Miinzer suggests. The praetorship of Hirrus at the 
time when the ox spoke Latin may be an integral part of the 
story, not an aside to be explained. MHirrus seems to have been 


14For the friendship of Hirrus, Scrofa, and Atticus, who was also 
present, see Cicero, ad Att. VII, 1, 8. 
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as important as the ox, and the fact that he is called praetor 
suggests that he played his part in an official capacity. 

Consequently, I believe that Miinzer was wrong in identifying 
Hirrus the tribune with Hirrus the praetor, and if the identifi- 
cation is discarded, the emendation by which the praetor is 
made balbus must be rejected too. Thus Varro will be acquitted 
of an anachronism. Now that we know a man of rank and 
birth by the name of Hirrus in 102 B.C., we are not precluded 
from seeking an ancestor for the tribune who had attained the 
praetorship before the theoretical date of Varro’s dialogue, as 
was Miinzer, who thought that Hirrus’ ancestor, the poet’s 
brother, belonged to a stirps senatoria, not yet praetoria. 

Since the Varro passage contains a reference to a specific 
historical event, some help may be secured from the reports 
of speaking boves among the prodigia. Livy and, for the lost 
books, Obsequens?> have given what may be regarded as a 
fairly complete list of the prodigies of which official notice was 
taken in the last two centuries of the republic. From the middle 
of the second century B.C., records of cattle who used human 
speech are preserved for 135, 134, 104, and 92. The prodigies 
of 104 and 92 must be rejected because of the sex of the animal, 
bos locuta. Varro the farmer is not likely to have made a mis- 
take in such a matter. The prodigies of 135 and 134 must 
therefore be more carefully considered. During these years 
Rome was experiencing serious difficulties in both Spain and 
Sicily. In Sicily the slaves defeated four successive praetors. 
In 134 both consuls were absent from Rome. Scipio was in 
Spain and Flaccus had succeeded Plautius Hypsaeus in Sicily.*° 

The fact that Plautius was involved in a serious disaster in 
a year when an ox is known to have spoken Latin, though it may 
be a coincidence, probably gives us a date for the incident *’ 


15 Obsequens, 26, 27, 43, 53, not all cited by Miinzer. Appian records 
an instance in 43 (B.C., IV, 4) which is not mentioned by Obsequens. 

16 Florus, II, 7, 7. Wilms, Jahrb. f. Phil., CLI (1895), 213 dates the 
praetorship of Plautius in 135. Of. Miinzer, R. H., s. v. Eunus, who says 
that Piso was praetor in 135, leaving the early part of 134 open for 
Plautius. 

17 We cannot decide between 134 and 135, unless we assume that 
the incident occurred at a meeting of the senate when Hirrus presided 
in the absence of the consuls. 
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and an indication that the reading Plautius is correct. The 
corruption in the text may be capable of another explanation. 

The part played by Hirrus is still obscure, but his prominence 
in the story could probably be explained by assuming that in 
the absence of the consuls he presided over the meeting of the 
senate in which the announcement was made. It is possible too 
that the ox belonged to one of his Bruttian herds, not far removed 
from the Sicilian disaster, and that Hirrus himself reported 
the prodigy. ‘The senate could hardly refuse to take cognizance 
of a prodigy reported on such authority.*® 

If it is the part of prudence to admit that the passage is 
corrupt beyond all healing, we must nevertheless admit the pos- 
sibility of a praetor Hirrus in 135 (134), and now that we 
have discovered another Hirrus of rank and birth serving under 
the orator Marcus Antonius in the Cilician expedition, it would 
not be surprising to find that he had a father named Hirrus who 
had been a praetor. For the sake of the argument, let us now 
construct a genealogy in which the praetor of 135 (134) appears 
as the father of Antonius’ lieutenant and the great-grandfather 
of Pompey’s associate. The name is distinctive enough to war- 


18J hesitate to suggest an emendation for this corrupt passage, for 
my argument is based upon the words Hirrum praetorem about which 
there is no dispute. Nor would my conclusions be materially changed 
if the name Plautium should be eliminated. In that case, however, 
it would be necessary to consider the possibility of connecting the 
praetor with an earlier prodigy. This might involve one or more 
generations of Hirri of praetorian descent earlier than 135 B.C. A 
major difficulty with the passage is the word quam, suggesting as it 
does a comparative. Miinzer’s planius does not seem satisfactory to me, 
since it involves associating Hirrus with his later namesake and 
since it derives its plausibility from a theory as to the latter’s 
inability to pronounce the letter ‘r’. Nevertheless, it is possible that 
a similar word has been omitted. I have thought of lautius, a word 
that could easily have disappeared from the text if we assume an 
antecedent Plautium. Nor would lautius imply any defect of speech 
more serious than rusticity. Yet in the text of the manuscripts we 
find a very awkward repetition of the ending tum, renuntiatum, senatum, 
scriptum. The substitution of renuntiasse for renuntiatum would 
avoid this awkwardness, and the addition of rem after quam would give 
us a passage which would bear the meaning suggested above: hune 
‘Plautium’ locutum esse Latine, quam rem Hirrum praetorem 
renuntiasse Romam in senatum scriptum habemus. 
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rant such a grouping. We now have four generations of the 
family accounted for, with a long tradition of public service to 
their credit. 

Nor is the political career of the tribune Hirrus inconsistent 
with the belief that he belonged to a stirps praetoria. There is 
not the slightest indication that he found advancement difficult 
because he was a novus homo. To be sure he may have given 
himself more airs, if we may believe his opponent Caelius, a 
cryptic authority at best,’ than his family tradition warranted. 
Caelius speaks of him playing the noble, nobilem agentem. 
The nobiles were men or the descendants of men who had held 
the chief magistracies of the state, the dictatorship, consulate, 
or consular tribunate. Hirrus’ forbears did not qualify him 
for such a claim. Nevertheless he was a formidable competitor 
against Caelius at the aedilician elections in 51; although the out- 
come was defeat for Hirrus, both Caelius and Cicero fully ex- 
pected that he rather than the third candidate would be chosen 
aedile.2° The memory of his agitation in behalf of Pompey’s 
dictatorship in 53 was recent enough to ensure his failure.** The 
explanation of his inability to defeat Cicero for the augurate in 
53 is undoubtedly to be discovered in Pompey’s support of Cicero 
against his own cousin and supporter.?* The opposition to him 
in 48 was purely on constitutional grounds. The senators who 
had supported Pompey against Caesar must be consistent. 

Returning now to genealogy, we find that the Hirrus family 
tree as presented by Cichorius differs from that which we have 


19 Cicero, ad fam., VIII, 2, 2; cf. Gaffiot, Rev. Phil., 1927, 136, for a 
different interpretation of this passage. For other passages referring 
to Hirrus, see ibid. 137f., 146f. Though his explanations are not 
always convincing, he shows that Hirrus was a man of birth and 
importance. 

20OQn Caelius’ pre-election worries, see Cicero, ad fam., VIII, 2, 2; 
3,1; 4,3; II, 9; 10. 

21 Cicero, ad fam., VIII, 4, 3. 

22 Cicero, Phil., II, 4. Hirrus’ devotion to Pompey has been used a3 
evidence to support the view that they were first cousins. Pompey’s 
lapse in devotion when he supported Cicero against Hirrus for the 
augurate might be adduced with equal force to show that they were 
not first cousins. I have dated the contest for the augurate in 53 
for reasons which I cannot discuss here. 
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been constructing in one important point. The brother of the 
poet from whom the tribune is thought to have been descended 
never attained to one of the higher magistracies, for his daughter 
Lucilia sprang from a stirps senatoria. This phrase would not 
have been used if her father, or his house, had reached the prae- 
torship; the family would have been called praetoria instead, 
since the higher ranks in the senate were designated with ac- 
curacy. Nor could the poet’s brother have had a son old enough 
in 135 to hold the praetorship. 

In this dilemma we turn again to the evidence for Pompey’s 
relationship to the poet. It is conflicting, and what is more, the 
commonly accepted interpretation of the evidence runs counter 
to the evidence on which it is based. It is sufficient to quote 
statements made by Velleius (II, 29, 2) and Porphyrio (on 
Horace, Serm., II, 1, 29). 


(a) fuit hic (Pompey) genitus matre Lucilia stirpis sena- 
toriae. 


(b) constat enim Lucilium avunculum maiorem?* Pompei 
fuisse. etenim avia Pompei Lucilii soror fuerat. 


Accepting these statements as accurate, we must admit that 
they give us no hint as to the rank of the poet’s family, for 
neither Velleius nor Porphyrio say that Pompey was related to 
the satirist through his mother. It is idle to argue, as Marx 
has done (Lucilii Carm. Rel., Proleg. XIX), that the Pompeii 
would not have intermarried with the Lucilii in two generations, 
for we now know that there were three branches of the Lucilii 
prominent during the second century, one of them, represented 
by the Hirri, being of praetorian rank, a second, represented by 
M’ Lucilius, M. f., (Rufus), being only senatorial. 

Now our problem takes on a different aspect. All pieces 
of the evidence fall readily into place. The poet had a sister 
not otherwise recorded, though not unexpected.2* She was 
Pompey’s Lucilian grandmother. There is now no objection to 
accepting the hypothesis which makes the younger Hirrus a 


°° Avunculus maior is occasionally used in place of avunculus magnus. 
It may mean that the poet was an elder brother. 
*4 Marx, op. cit., II, 160, on frg. 427. 
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descendant of the poet’s brother, probable heir of the poet. He 
was still a blood relation of Pompey, one generation further re- 
moved. He keeps likewise his senatorial ancestors, Hirrus of the 
epigram, and the praetor of 135. The latter becomes the poet’s 
brother, for whether he was born about 180 or ten years later 
he is of age for the praetorship. The foregoing reconstruction 
of the Lucilian family tree has this advantage over its predeces- 
sors. It runs counter to no ancient tradition and it satisfactorily 
combines the scattered bits of evidence that we possess. 

Cichorius (Rém. Stud., 143 f.) bases another interesting con- 
jecture on Suetonius (Aug., 4): a matre Pompeium artissimo 
contingebat gradu. He thinks that Attius Balbus, one of Augus- 
tus’ ancestors, of whom Suetonius is here speaking, was the son 
of a second daughter of the satirist’s brother, like Pompey there- 
fore an own cousin to Hirrus and a grandnephew of the poet. 
This no longer follows, for if Pompeius Strabo and M. Attius 
Balbus’ father, P. Attius,?° were brothers-in-law, the link which 
connected them was no member of the Hirrus family; nor is it 
certain that each married a Lucilia. P. Attius may have married 
Pompeia. It is possible too that the relationship may not have 
been as close as Cichorius thinks (P. Attius’ mother may have 
been Pompeia or a Lucilia, sister or sister-in-law of Strabo’s 
father), for we must find a place in Augustus’ family tree for 
a miller of Aricia and his daughter (Suet., Aug., 4) : Antonius, 
despiciens etiam maternam Augusti originem, proavum eius 
Afri generis fuisse et modo unguentariam tabernam modo pistri- 
num Ariciae exercuisse obicit. This charge Cicero (Phil., ITI, 
6, 15-17) was unable to deny. Unless we assume a more distant 
relationship between Pompey and Balbus, the proavus of Augus- 
tus becomes a very remote great-great-great-grandfather. 

At this point in my investigations it occurred to me that the 
family tree of Arrius, so scathingly sung by Catullus (84), 
fitted point for point the genealogy of Attius Balbus.?° 


*5 For the name and spelling, see p. 249 infra. His cognomen is not 
known. 

26 For this suggestion I am indebted to a paper by Professor Tenney 
Frank in which Arrius is indentified with Hirrus. Such an identifi- 
cation is impossible if we discard Cichorius’ genealogy which links the 
Attii with the poet’s family through Pompey’s mother Lucilia. 
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credo, sic mater, sic liber avunculus eius, 
sic maternus avus dixerat atque avia. 


We can possibly identify Attius’ mother as the daughter of the 
miller of Aricia. His maternal grandfather was the miller 
himself. The liber avunculus suggests a first wife and a rise in 
the family fortunes. As for the avia, may she not have been the 
first wife, not actually the grandmother of our Attius, brought 
into the line by the poet for good measure? 

But the poem fits even better metrically than genealogically, 
for Arrius is the metrical equivalent of Attius. While it is 
generally believed that the republican spelling of the name was 
Atius, we have evidence that the alternative spelling was not 
unknown, and that spelling was actually used by the family of 
Balbus. P. Attius, P. f. Ouf., listed among the officers of Stra- 
bo’s army in 89 was probably the father of Balbus,”’ and if we 
are right, also the miller’s son-in-law; and in a passage to be 
quoted from Cicero we read M. Attius Balbus. (The Codex 
Gudianus alone gives Atius, in rasura.) 

If Attius is Arrius,** the question arises whether his name 
Balbus possesses any significance.2® On this point Cicero’s 
answer to Antony’s attack upon the young Octavian is most 
suggestive.°° We know what Antony said mostly from Cicero’s 
reply, and from Suetonius’ summary of the charges in so far 
as they related to his ancestors. But this much is certain, 
whenever Antony made a disparaging statement that could be 
matched by a tu quoque, Cicero pushed the point home with 
all the force he could command, ignoring the original charge 
made by Antony if it was disgraceful and could not be denied. 
Thus from Cicero alone we might know that Antony made fun 
of Octavian’s ancestors from Aricia; but the specific charges 


27 Cichorius, Rém. Stud., 130 ff. For the spelling see R. EZ. s. v. Attius. 
Attius Varus likewise has two t’s in his name. 

28 Attius would have been a welcome mark for Catullus’ satire, since 
he was first the husband of Caesar’s sister Julia, and secondly one of 
Caesar’s tools, when in 59 he became a member of the commission for the 
distribution of Campanian lands, Pompey’s colleague, to vary the phrase 
of Cicero, ad Att., II, 12, 1. 

°° The father’s cognomen is not known. 

3° Phil., ITI, 6, 16. 

3 
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about the miller would be hidden unless we had another source 
on which to draw. One passage is particularly interesting, con- 
trasting Octavian’s grandfather and Antony’s father-in-law 
Fulvius. M. Attius Balbus in primis honestus, praetorius fuit; 
tuae conjugis, bonae feminae, locupletis quidem certe, Bambalio 
quidam pater, homo nullo numero. Nihil illo contemptius qui 
propter haesitationem linguae stuporemque cordis, cognomen 
ex contumelia traxerit. (Nothing could be more contemptible 
than your father-in-law, for he in his stupidity bore as a cogno- 
men the insulting nickname (Bambalio) which his halting tongue 
had earned.) Arrius Balbus of Aricia matched by Fulvius 
Bambalio of Tusculum? Was it tit for tat? What slurring 
remark had Antony made about the low-born speech of Attius? 

Before returning to the balbus whose faulty pronunciation is 
thought to have been the object of Varro’s wit, Catullus’ Arrius 
cannot be identified with Hirrus. Aside from the fact that the 
name is not a metrical equivalent, and that Augustus’s low- 
born ancestors do not appear in Hirrus’ family tree, there is still 
a more serious objection. The belief that Hirrus’ speech was 
defective is an unconfirmed hypothesis, based, so it seems to me, 
on a misunderstanding of a passage in one of Cicero’s letters.** 

In this letter Cicero is congratulating his friend Caelius on 
having been elected aedile. Hirrus had been defeated. This 
defeat Cicero had not expected, although he seems to have had 
strong personal reasons for desiring it.* Cicero was elated at the 
news, apparently much more pleased at Hirrus’ defeat than at the 
election of his friend. The receipt of the news spurred him to 
two letters in which his surprise and unrestrained pleasure 
were expressed in forceful language. These letters were un- 
doubtedly intended to be humorous. The first one, ad fam. 
II, 9, may be described as a form of wild epistolary antics. In 
the second, II, 10, the spirit of the first reappears in a short 


31 Ad fam., II, 10. 

52 Of, ibid., VIII, 3; Gaffiot, op. cit., 137 f. The enmity seems to have 
been mutual, for Cicero speaks of Caelius as ultorem non modo inimi- 
corum, sed etiam invidorum, II, 9. In II, 15, Hirrus is described by the 
clause, qui erat iratus, and again in ad Att., VII, 1, iratus. They had 
been competitors for the augurate, ad fam., II, 15; VIII, 3; 9, and 
Pompey had deserted his loyal cousin for Cicero at the time. 
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passage. If one wishes to understand what Cicero meant, one 
must remember that he was writing without restraint. In 
the mood of the moment, any pun or far-fetched joke that came 
to his mind became a part of the letter, quast tecum coram 
loquerer, as he writes in the first effusion. 

After expressing his surprise at the absence of letters, Cicero 
continues: praesertim cum esset tanta res, tantae gratulationis ; 
de te, quia quod sperabam; dein Hillo,—balbus enim sum, 
quod non putaram. Atqui sic habeto, nullam me epistolam 
accepisse tuam post comitia ista praeclara, quae me laetitia 
—extulerunt. . . . sed balbi non sumus: ad rem redeamus. Cicero 
now regains his faculties. With his return to sobriety he can 
resume the r’s of ad rem redeamus, of which his joy and surprise 
had temporarily deprived him, dein Hullo. 

Out of this passage has grown the legend that Hirrus spoke 
less clearly than an ox. Does it prove conclusively that Hirrus 
was balbus? The point would be scarcely worth an argument, 
if it had not become the foundation stone of another joke. 
To me the phrase, dein Hullo, is a rather bad pun, pardonable in 
Cicero’s state of mind and in the intimacy of the correspondence, 
but nevertheless so bad that Cicero saw the need of an explana- 
tory word, balbus enim sum. The origin of the pun is self-evi- 
dent. Cicero fused two words Hirro and illo, either of which 
would have been sufficient. He may have started to say the 
one when the impulse seized him to end it with the other. Who 
can explain an impulse, or who can enter into the mind of 
Cicero and say categorically that his pun had reference to a 
specific physiological defect of Caelius’ opponent? For it must 
be admitted that Hillo is a pun whatever its explanation.** 

I have failed to find in this passage any suggestion that 
Cicero was mocking the pronunciation of Hirrus. He says 


*8 The ease with which a pun like this might take form may be seen 
from de illo qui se solet anteferre patruo sororis tuae filii, ad Att., VI, 
8,2. This passage was once thought to refer to Hirrus. In passing 
one may note that the similar passage in ad Att., V, 19, 3, cited by 
Miinzer for the two defeats of Hirrus, can scarcely refer to him, for the 
aedilician elections apparently had not been held at the time (ca. Aug. 
3) Atticus wrote the letter to which Cicero was replying. Cf. Caelius’ 
letter, ad fam., VIII, 4, written Aug. 1; also VIII, 9, written in Sep- 
tember; Tyrrell and Purser, III, 86, 245. 
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merely, balbus enim sum, and again to show that his playfulness 
was over, sed balbt non sumus. He alone was balbus, if only in 
fun and for a moment; and the explanation he himself gives, 
quod non putaram, 1. e., the unexpected news. His surprise 
and his joy, laetitia, were responsible for the disappearance of 
his r’s, in other words for his bad pun. Cicero, so it seems to 
me, did what he could to explain his simple little joke, and it 
is unnecessary to seek for a hidden esoteric meaning. If Cicero 
meant more than he said, he gives no hint of it; and any inter- 
pretation which ascribes more meaning to the passage than it 
appears to contain must rank as an unproved hypothesis incapa- 
ble of being used as a base for an inverted pyramid of new 


hypotheses. 
We are now in a position to reconstruct the Lucilian family 















tree as follows: 





Lucilius 














Pompeia—Pistor Aricinus 
or 
| Lucilia 


C. Lucilius Lucilius Lucilia—Pompeius .. . 
poeta Hirrus 
praetor ca. 135 









Hirrus** Pompeius—Lucilia filia—P. Attius 
pro praetore Strabo 
102 | 









C. Lucilius Pompeius M. Attius—Julia 
Hirrus Magnus Balbus 
| b. 106 









Hirrus, tribune, 53 





Octavian 
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84 Either the praetor or the propraetor must be identified with the 
Lucilius of de oratore, II, 284, if he was a member of the senate. If 
not, he was probably the poet. 

85 While the evidence is not conclusive, I am inclined to think that 
Lucilius No. 5 (R.H#.) is Hirrus. No. 2 may also be Hirrus (A.J. A., 
XXXII, 17). Other C. Lucilii of the late republican or the early 
Augustan period are probably members of the family, but their places 
in the family tree cannot be determined (R. H., Nos. 6, 7). 
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THREE NOTES ON JUVENAL. 


I. 


x. 84 


The tenth satire of Juvenal is devoted to the vanity of human 
wishes; and, at the point in the text above indicated, the satirist 
is endeavoring to show that high political preferment is not a 
thing to be desired, pointing the moral by citing the spectacular 
downfall of Sejanus. 

The situation is portrayed somewhat dramatically. Tiberius 
has sent instructions from Capri to the senate; and that body, 
acting promptly, has sent Sejanus to his death. Now the public 
statues of Sejanus are being overthrown and broken to pieces, 
while the citizens stand about, watching the work of destruction 
and discussing the situation: 


‘ Perituros audio multos.’ 
‘ Nil dubium ; magna est fornacula.’ ‘ Pallidulus mi 
Bruttidius meus ad Martis fuit obvius aram. 
Quam timeo victus ne poenas exigat Aiax 
ut male defensus! Curramus praecipites et, 
dum iacet in ripa, caleemus Caesaris hostem. 
Sed videant servi, ne quis neget, et pavidum in ius 
Cervice obstricta dominum trahat.’ 


The general meaning is clear enough. A feeling of dread is 
abroad that others may be involved in the ruin of Sejanus, and 
that the suspicious emperor will look about for other victims. 
Hence one of the speakers proposes to run to the river-bank and 
offer insult to the body of Sejanus which lies there exposed, in 
order thus to give ocular demonstration of whole-hearted sym- 
pathy with Tiberius at this time when his authority has been 
challenged. 

It is true that some have tried to solve the puzzle of line 84 
by suggesting that it is Sejanus (and not Tiberius) who is 
referred to under the name Aiaz. Aside from any other diffi- 
culty, this interpretation is entirely out of harmony with the 
sentences that follow, and probably no one today would seriously 


champion it. 
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If then the reference is to Tiberius, why is he called victus at 
the very moment of the demonstration of his complete control of 
the political situation and the crushing of his rival? A good 
deal of ingenuity has been expended in the effort to get over 
this contradiction ; but, when all is said and done, we are fain 
to agree with the simply expressed verdict of Professor Wright: 
“ictus . . . is not applicable to Tiberius.” 

This being the case, it is rather obvious that there is some- 
thing wrong with the text; and Weidner, in his edition, pro- 
poses victis for victus. He means this to be understood as a 
dative construed with timeo, and as referring to the friends and 
supporters of Sejanus. This emendation yields a far better sense 
than victus; but it seems to have attracted little notice, and that 
unfavorable.* 

If emendation is necessary, I should like to suggest victor for 
victus, on the assumption that, with the idea of the original 
iudicium armorum in mind, some very unimaginative tran- 
scriber, offended at the collocation victor... Avaz, ventured to 
‘correct’ victor to victus, which equally well fills the verse. 

With the reading victor, all difficulty of interpretation at once 
disappears. The competition between Tiberius and Sejanus for 
the mantle of Augustus readily suggests the iudictum armorum. 
Tiberius at Capri is already acting a bit ‘ queer ’,? and the char- 
acter of Ataz naturally falls to him; even the emphatic position 
of the epithet is not without its significance. 

Thus the citizen says: “I’m all of a twitter for fear that, 
though he has won, our® Ajax will run amuck,* in the feeling 
that he has not been whole-heartedly supported. Come, let’s run 
and trample upon the body of the emperor’s foe, as it lies on the 
river-bank. And our slaves must witness the action, so that no 


1See W. W. Merry, Classical Review, xi (1897), 26 ff. 
2 Cf. what is said of him in lines 92 ff. of this same satire: 


(vis) tutor haberi 
Principis angusta Caprearum in rupe sedentis 
Cum grege Chaldaeo? 


’For the interjection of this modifier, cf. noster perfidus (xiii. 
244 ff.), and oratore meo, Quintilian, Inst. Orat. xi. 3. 136. 

#QOn such collocation of ideas (i. e. dissatisfaction with the fruits of 
victory), cf. i. 50: tu victria# provincia ploras. 
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one may deny it and cause his frightened master to be taken 
into custody with a rope drawn around his neck.” 

In considering, on general grounds, the possibility and the 
plausibility of such a suggestion as victor... Ataz, account 
must be taken of vil. 115 ff.: 


Consedere duces; surgis tu pallidus Aiax, 
Dicturus dubia pro libertate bubulco 

Iudice. Rumpe miser tensum iecur, ut tibi lasso 
Figantur virides, scalarum gloria, palmae: 

Quid vocis pretium? Siccus petasunculus. ... 


Here the designation Aiaz is applied to any speaker in an 
ordinary civil suit. The man is pale, indeed, because he is so 
anxious to win his case. But there is nothing in lines 115-117 
to intimate either failure or success, and what follows surely 
‘looks rather to victory. 

It is even more to the point that Martial, with an eye to tra- 
ditional character, uses the phrase rigidi Catones in x. 20. 21, 
while in xii. 6. 7 ff. he says: 


Macte animi, quem rarus habes, morumque tuorum, 
Quos Numa, quos hilaris possit habere Cato. 


If one has imagination enough to conceive of a ‘ genial’ or a 
‘jolly ? Cato, he should have no difficulty with a ‘ successful ’ 
Ajax.® But a prosaic and conscientious transcriber might feel it 
necessary (as suggested above) to alter the text to something 
more ‘ orthodox.’ 


II 
lil. 261-263 

As a preface to this note, it should be observed that in the 
presentation of his ideas Juvenal shows wide variation of method. 
Much that he says is no more satiric than the sermons which 
Horace delivers in the opening pieces of the third book of the 
Odes. Elsewhere his humor runs the gamut from savage dia- 
tribe to light persiflage. 

Aristophanes himself could hardly surpass the bitterness of 
the lampoon upon Domitian in Satire IV; and Juvenal puts no 


® Cf, also Juvenal, xii. 65: Parcae ... hilares. 
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measure on his wrath when his gorge rises at the pretensions of 
the upstart parvenu and the intrusion of the all too successful 
foreigner. Moreover, the wholesale indictment of Satire VI is 
not the sole evidence that he was a confirmed woman hater; even 
more significant is a gratuitous taunt interpolated in xiii. 189 ff.: 
Quippe minuti 
Semper et infirmi est animi exiguique voluptas 


Ultio. Continuo sic collige, quod vindicta 
Nemo magis gaudet quam femina. 


In his sterner moods, Juvenal is very much like Tacitus; the 
iron had entered the souls of both in the trying years under 
Domitian, and the picture drawn of that tyrant in the closing 
chapters of the Agricola may well be compared with the carica- 
ture in Satire IV, above referred to. 

But much of Juvenal’s humor is of a more genial sort, some- 
what suggestive of Horace, especially in the tendency to repre- 
sent himself as sharing in the discomforts of situations at which 
the reader is invited to smile. 

Thus, at the very outset of Satire I, there is reference to the 
deadly and unending recitationes, which made city life a burden. 
Unquestionably Juvenal himself was a victim of the system. 
But he cannot expect anyone to weep for his sorrows, when he 
says that he is taking to writing to get even with the people who 
weary him with their performances, and that the hurricane of 
eloquence fairly wrecks the trees and marbles of Fronto’s gar- 
dens, and that, since everyone is writing, it would be foolish 
economy for him to spare paper that is bound to go to waste in 
any case; and the seriousness of the arraignment is by no means 
enhanced when (iii. 7 ff.) the perils of the city are listed in 
the following order: fire, the fall of buildings, . . . and poets 
reciting in the month of August. 

In this sort of treatment, bitterness is distinctly wanting. So 
again when the menace of fire at Rome is described in detail. 
Doubtless the situation was very bad. But there is no railing 
against ‘soulless owners who batten on the blood of men by 
maintaining flimsy fire-traps’; on the contrary, when the fire 
reaches the man on the next floor of the tenement, the narrative 
runs (ili. 198 ff.) : “ Ucalegon is calling for water and moving 
his traps (frivola).” This parody on Vergil, with its touch of 
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bathos, renders the situation ludicrous, instead of tragic. And it 
does not mend matters below (203 ff.), when the poor effects of 
Codrus have been listed, to add the comment: “Codrus had 
nothing; who denies it? Yet the luckless fellow lost all the 
nothing he had.” 

So of the perils of the streets for the weary clients out on foot 
to make duty calls. What reader will not be amused at the 
unforgettable figures of the togaed throng splashed with mud, 
jabbed by litter-poles, heads bumped by porters’ loads, and toes 
punctured by the hobnails in a soldier’s heel? Even when a 
luckless pedestrian is killed in a traffic accident there is no bitter 
tirade against the street department, or demand for better pro- 
tection. 

It is with such a fatality that we have to deal here in particu- 
lar (254 ff.) : 

Longa coruscat 
255 Serraco veniente abies, atque altera pinum 
Plaustra vehunt, nutant alte populoque minantur. 
Nam si procubuit qui saxa Ligustica portat 
Axis, et eversum fudit super agmina montem, 
Quid superest e corporibus? Quis membra, quis ossa 
260 Invenit? Obtritum vulgi perit omne cadaver 
More animae. Domus interea secura patellas 
Tam lavat et bucca foculum excitat et sonat unctis 
Striglibus et pleno componit lintea guto. 
Haec inter pueros varie properantur, at ille 
265 Iam sedet in ripa taetrumque novicius horret 
Porthmea nec sperat caenosi gurgitis alnum 
Infelix nec habet quem porrigat ore trientem. 


That a citizen be killed by a toppling load of stone surely is no 
light matter; but it does not enhance the horror of the descrip- 
tion to declare that the smash is so complete that neither hide 
nor hair of the victim can be found when the wreck is cleared 
away. And it is pure bathos to close by representing the 
departed soul as cooling its heels on the bank of the river in 
Hades for lack of a coin to pay for passage over the flood.® 

In the intervening lines (261-263) the inattentive reader may 
feel a touch of real pathos in the description of the quiet rou- 


°For Juvenal’s contempt for tales about the Under World, cf. ii, 
149 ff. 
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tine meanwhile going forward in the home as yet ignorant of its 
master’s death. But there is a haunting suggestion about the 
words Domus interea, and I venture to suggest that Juvenal 
means again to parody Vergil at this point. 

His mind certainly was stored with a wealth of Vergilian 
phrases and tags, and he is quite as ready to parody as to quote 
legitimately.” Between the passage here in hand and Vergil, 
Aen. i. 637 ff. there is a very suspicious similarity, as may read- 
ily be seen by putting them side by side: 

At domus interior regali splendida luxu 
Instruitur, mediisque parant convivia tectis. 


Domus interea secura patellas 
Iam lavat et bucca foculum excitat et sonat unctis 
Striglibus et pleno componit lintea guto. 


From this point of view, the description of the episode through- 
out seems to be an example of the light and jesting manner of 
handling situations, in themselves serious, which is quite as char- 
acteristic of Juvenal as is the stinging invective for which he 
seems better known.® 


III 


x. 346 ff. 


The closing paragraphs of Satire X are somewhat in the 
nature of an appendix. Eleven pages or more are given to warn- 
ing against the various kinds of ambition that lead men into 
trouble and disaster, and a scant page at the end is devoted to 
the question: what then shall men pray for? 

The appendix opens with a staggering inconsistency with what 
has gone before. In lines 7 ff. and 111 of the satire the gods are 
represented as taking a malicious and gleeful delight in answer- 
ing ill-advised prayers, the fulfilment of which involve the peti- 
tioners in ruin. Here we are told (346 ff.) : 


Si consilium vis, 
Permittes ipsis expendere numinibus quid 


7 See J. Gehlen, De Iuvenale Vergilii Imitatore, Gottingae, 1886, espe. 
p. 37 ff. 
8 See also F. S. Dunn, Juvenal as a Humorist, Classical Weekly, IV 


(1910), 50 ff. 
1Cf. also xv. 71. 
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Conveniat nobis rebusque sit utile nostris. 
Nam pro iucundis aptissima quaeque dabunt di. 
Carior est illis homo quam sibi. 


In itself considered, this is an uplifting conception. It marks 
a great advance over the commonplace so prevalent among the 
peoples of the earth to the effect that ‘man is the offspring of 
the gods,’ suggesting rather the ‘fatherhood of God’ in the 
modern sense of that term.® The significance of this incon- 
sistency in the framing of the satire need not be entered into 
here; it is enough for the present purpose to observe that it 
exists.?° 

In the consideration of the question of the thoroughness of 
Juvenal’s acquaintance with the teachings of the various schools 
of philosophy, it may be that, separated from its context, xiii. 
120 ff. has been taken too literally: 


120 Accipe quae contra valeat solacia ferre 
Et qui nec Cynicos nec Stoica dogmata legit 
A Cynicis tunica distantia, non Epicurum 


°In general, Juvenal’s remarks are on so different a plane that the 
reader comes upon passages of such exalted sentiment with a shock of 
surprise. It is somewhat like finding fair water-lilies floating on a 
rather muddy pool. 

In the language of Scripture, lines 347-349 above seem quite in line 
with “Casting all your care upon him, for he careth for you.” In 
xiii. 209 ff. the New Testament interpretation of the seventh command- 
ment is exactly matched: 

Nam scelus intra se tacitum qui cogitat ullum, 
Facti crimen habet. 

A call to adhere to right even at the expense of life itself is sounded 
in viii. 80 ff.; and there is a charming little essay on the divine quality 
of pity in xv. 131 ff. 

Whence Juvenal drew these ideas is not in every case clear. But his 
outspoken dislike and contempt for foreigners, especially those from 
the Near East, leaves little room for doubt that he is not writing under 
oriental influence. This consideration leads us to assume other sources, 
and recalls the truth that there is a light that lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world. 

7° There is a like inconsistency in Satire xiii, which in lines 174 ff. 
condemns a spirit of revenge, but in the closing verses (247 ff.) seems 
quite to condone it. 
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Suspicit exigui laetum plantaribus horti. 
Curentur dubii medicis maioribus aegri: 
125 Tu venam vel discipulo committe Philippi. 


On the phrase A Cynicis tunica distantia Professor Wright 
remarks slyly: “ But this is the judgment of one who pretends 
that he has not read the teachings of either.” It looks a little 
as though Juvenal were adopting the ‘ practical’ and pragmatic 
Roman pose, offering ‘first aid’ in the simple matter before 
him, and referring more desperate cases to the doctors (of phi- 
losophy ). 

At the same time, it is quite possible that the satirist is to be 
numbered in that class of Romans who liked their Greek philoso- 
phy in predigested form, an audience to which Cicero catered in 
working out his philosophical series. In this connection it is 
interesting and perhaps significant that the last lines of the 
tenth Satire present the thought of the Tusculan Disputations in 
tabloid form : 


Fortem posce animum mortis terrore carentem, 
Qui spatium vitae extremum inter munera ponat 
Naturae, qui ferre queat quoscumque labores, 

360 Nesciat irasci, cupiat nihil, et potiores 
Herculis aerumnas credat saevosque labores 
Kt venere et cenis et pluma Sardanapalli. 
Monstro quod ipse tibi possis dare; semita certe 
Tranquillae per virtutem patet unica vitae. 

365 Nullum numen habes, si sit prudentia, nos te, 
Nos facimus, fortuna, deam caeloque locamus. 


It is the avowed purpose of the T’usculan Disputations as a 
whole to point the way to happy living. This is the aim also of 
Juvenal in his enumeration of the things men should pray for 
(note especially 363-364). In matters of detail the parallel is 
even more striking. 

Thus, the first book of the Tusculan Disputations is designed 
to remove the fear of death as being one of the chief obstacles to 
happy living. Referring later to the effect of that discussion, 
Cicero says (ii. 2): magna videbatur mortis effecta contemoptio, 
quae non minimum valet ad animum metu tiberandum. And 
again, addressing one of the young men present on that occasion, 
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he remarks (ii. 11): ttaque facile in animo (tuo) fortt contra 
mortem habita insedit oratio. To this subject Juvenal devotes 
a line (357) : 


Fortem posce animum mortis terrore carentem. 


The second book of the Tusculans considers how pain should 
be met in such wise that it be no bar to the happy life. Under 
this head, Cicero recommends manliness, a resolute spirit, and 
a toughening of fibre through enduring hardness. So Juvenal 
continues (359 ff.) : 


(animus), qui ferre queat quoscumque labores, 
ee we oe a RY es et potiores 
Herculis aerumnas credat saevosque labores 

Et venere et cenis et pluma Sardanapalli. 


The pragmatic character of Cicero’s second book makes its 
appeal very practical. But, from this point of view, the third 
and fourth are of much less interest, the argument being based 
on the Stoic notion that everything excepting virtue and its 
reverse are matters of indifference. On this assumption the 
sage is conceived of as reaching a state of calm that nothing can 
disturb, whereas ordinary folks fall into unhappy frames of 
mind because they think, for instance, that fire, flood, bereave- 
ment, and the like, are evils. It is not to be expected that such 
doctrine would appeal strongly to a mind like Juvenal’s, and he 
devotes only a phrase to freedom from mental perturbations 
(360) : 

(qui) nesciat irasci, cupiat nihil. 


The final book of the T'usculan Disputations argues eloquently 
for the principle that virtue is the one essential of happy living. 


So Juvenal (363 ff.) : 
semita certe 
Tranquillae per virtutem patet unica vitae. 


It certainly would appear that, in casting about for a list of 
blessings to be craved, Juvenal found Cicero’s treatise on happy 
living very convenient for his purpose, and that he summarized 
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successive books in brief phrases, in some such way as Cicero 
himself, in the Cato Maior (§ 78), gives the heads of arguments 
for the immortality of the soul which he had previously devel- 
oped at length in the first of the Tusculan Disputations.4™ 

Assuming such a connection, it remains to consider the bear- 
ing of this fact upon certain details in the text of the appendix 
to Satire X. 

Reference back to the final ten lines cited above will show 
that 359 ends with the phrase quoscumque labores, and 361 with 
saevosque labores. Such composition might seem to involve a 
grave fault in style, even in the case of an author given to dupli- 
cation of expression; but the editors are practically at one in 
adopting these readings. There is, however, some manuscript 
support for dolores in both of the above phrases. 

If, as has been suggested, these lines are a part of a summary 
of the second book of the Tusculans, that circumstance weighs 
heavily in favor of the reading dolores in one place or the 
other ;7? for the subject of that Disputation is dolor and its 
treatment, the title added by a later hand (De tolerando dolore) 
being truly descriptive. And while there is a sort of catalogue 
of some of the labors of Hercules in § 22, the quotation from 
Sophocles (§ 20 ff.) gives a much more striking and terrible 
account of his dolores when he had put on the poisoned robe just 
before his translation.** ‘There is also in § 35 a formal discus- 
sion of the difference in meaning of the terms dolor and labor. 

Another matter for consideration is found in 357 ff.: 


Fortem posce animum mortis terrore carentem, 
Qui spatium vitae extremum inter munera ponat 
Naturae. 


11 The very fact that there is such a welter of scattering ‘ parallels’ 
of all sorts cited for one detail and another in the closing paragraphs of 
the tenth satire perhaps has tended to distract attention from the larger 
likeness above pointed out. See, for example, the notes in Mayor’s 
edition. 

12 Hosius, Rhein. Mus. 46 (1891), 288, gives the preference to the 
reading dolores for line 359, and in this he is followed by Housman. 

18 Cf. again Juvenal’s exhortation to endure the tortures of the bull 
of Phalaris rather than to commit a wrong (viii. 80 ff.). 
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The editors here are much divided in opinion as to the mean- 
ing of the phrase spatvum vitae extremum. Other things being 
equal, the natural interpretation would be ‘length of days’; but 
earlier in the satire Juvenal has drawn so repulsive a picture of 
the man whose prayer for long life has been granted (190 ff.) 
that many commentators evidently have felt constrained to find 
seme other meaning for this passage. Some hold (rather uncon- 
vincingly) that the phrase means ‘ death’, others that extremum 
is to be rendered as a predicate adjective (“‘ which counts length 
of days as least among the gifts of nature”). 

However, as above shown, the appendix to the satire begins 
with a flat contradiction of what was said earlier of the nature 
and attitude of the gods; and perhaps here too we need not feel 
bound to adopt an interpretation that accords with what has 
gone before.** 

It is worth noting that the words spatiwm vitae extremum are 
part of a phrase attached to the line devoted to the general topic 
of the first of the Tusculan Disputations. In that book (§ 93 ff.) 
Cicero deals with the plaint of those who talk of ‘ untimely 
death ’, and his very first rejoinder is to the effect that nature 
gives us life as a loan, with the day of payment not specified ; 
why then should she be criticized for calling in the loan at her 
pleasure ? 

Looked at from this point of view, ‘length of days’ falls 
within the munera of nature, failure to attain which must be 
met with equanimity. We cannot, however, be certain that this 
connection lay in Juvenal’s mind. 

Quite recently Professor Homer F. Rebert has devoted a con- 
siderable article to a study of the meaning of the phrase here in 
question,’® seeking light particularly in what Cicero says of old 
age in the Cato Maior, a treatise which reflects many of the ideas 


4JIn passing, it may be observed that Cicero in his philosophicat 
works is himself quite inconsistent in his treatment of old age. The 
optimism of the Cato Maior stands in sharp contrast to the dreary 
pessimism of Twusculans i. 83 ff., where the bitterness of his own life is 
reflected in the remarks upon the misfortune of living too long, with 
citation of the cases of Pompey and Priam, of which Juvenal also makes 
much in this satire. 

** Transactions of the American Philological Association, LVII 
(1926), 181 ff. 
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previously expressed in the Tusculan Disputations. Professor 
Rebert’s conclusions can be quoted in a paragraph (page 184): 


“ Old age, Juvenal tells us, is to be looked upon as a 
gift of nature and not as something all men dread. So 
in the preceding line he mentions a mortem which 
should not affrighten, and in the following clause the 
quoscumque labores which should not be found unbear- 
able. In a word, these lines bid us to seek a mind that 
has the courage to face all those things, usually 
regarded as evils, which the life of man normally brings 
with it, such as mors, senectus, quicwmque labores, 
etc., and to accept them with resignation, for, as we 
are told a few lines below (368 ff.) : 

semita certe 
Tranquillae per virtutem patet unica vitae.” 


This general interpretation of the appendix of Satire X is 
quite different from the one above proposed, and the reader must 
choose between the two. It is altogether likely that Juvenal 
was familiar with the Cato Maior as with the Tusculan Disputa- 
tions, and an echo from the former here and there is by no 
means improbable. 

As for Professor Rebert’s interpretation of the particular 
phrase in question, it is rather unfortunate, perhaps, that he 
uses ‘ gift of nature’ in reference to the words munera naturae; 
for ‘gift’ suggests something desired, not something to be 
endured. Possibly the word ‘function’ would better fit with 
his interpretation. 

One other point remains. Satire X might have ended very 
effectively with the high note struck in the declaration that the 
way to happy living is to be found through virtue alone. Some 
may even see a sort of anticlimax in the couplet that is appended. 
In the light of the discussions in the Tusculan Disputations, 
however, the addition of these lines appears less irrelevant. To 
judge of this, they must be seen in their connection: 


semita certe 
Tranquillae per virtutem patet unica vitae. 
Nullum numen habes, si sit prudentia, nos te, 
Nos facimus, fortuna, deam caeloque locamus. 


It may be noted here in the first place that instead of using 
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the common phrase Beatae ... vitae, Juvenal has filled his 
verse with the more technical Tranquillae, which strictly is 
applicable to the happiness of the philosopher’s serene calm 
(tranquillitas), which not even the fiercest onsets of fortune can 
disturb. 

In the same fashion, prudentia of the following line may also’ 
be technical. Even Cicero does not always distinguish clearly 
between prudentia (dpdvyois, émorqyn) and sapientia (codia) ; 1 
and, in Stoic parlance, the latter is another name for virtus. 

If then prudentia here merely picks up and carries on virtu- 
tem of the previous line, there is a close connection between the 
couplet and what goes before, and the satire ends in a triumphant 
outburst, the burden of which is that virtue (bona animi) far 
outweighs and triumphs over what the Peripatetics call bona et 
mala fortunae, which latter the orthodox Stoics recognize as no 
bona or mala at all.*7 

To complete this note, it may be mentioned that Juvenal has 
occasion to repeat the closing couplet of Satire X, without its 
last three words, in XIV. 315 ff. There it stands in the position 
of a transition from a long sermon on the curse of great posses- 
sions to the poet’s estimate of the amount of wealth really 
essential to comfort. 

It would be natural to expect that the sentence would have 
the same meaning in one passage as in the other. But this cer- 
tainly is not the case, and the editors find serious difficulty in 
the interjection of these words into Satire XIV. Indeed, the 
note in Macleane’s edition goes so far as to state: “The writer, 
says Ribbeck, repeats the words ‘nullum numen... deam’ 
(x. 365) with evident pleasure. But there is no pleasure in 
reading the words here, for they have no intelligible connection 
with the context.” 

The case really is not so hopeless as this would indicate. It 
looks very much as though Juvenal were perpetrating a sort of 
parody upon himself by using prudentia and fortuna in a very 


** Tuse. Disp. ii. 31: Prudentiamne vis esse, sine qua ne intellegi 
quidem ulla virtus potest? 

"Cf. victriv fortunae sapientia (xiii.20), though here sapientia 
seems used more concretely. 


4 
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commonplace sense, the general meaning being: “ That man is a 
fool who falls down and worships dollars.”7® This rounds out 
admirably the diatribe against the covetous man of great pos- 
sessions and naturally introduces the poet’s estimate of the 
amount of wealth really needful.*® 

H. C. Nutting. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


18 Cf. what is said in i. 112 ff.: 


Quandoquidem inter nos sanctissima divitiarum 
Maiestas, etsi funesta pecunia templo 

Nondum habitat, nullas nummorum ereximus aras, 
Ut colitur Pax atque Fides Victoria Virtus. ... 


ceo eo woe ee we 


1° Weidner’s note is worth reading in this connection. 
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TEIRESIAS AND THE SNAKES 


“Hoiodos S€ Gyow dre Oeardpevos wept KvAAnvnv ddas cvvovord- 
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Lovras Kat rovrous tpwaas eyévero é& avdpds yuvy, wdAw Se Tovs airods 
dheas Taparnpyoas cvvovoidlovtas éyévero avyp.' 


With these words the mythographer Apollodorus tells the well- 
known story of the mutation of sex which the Theban seer under- 
went, and he refers, correctly no doubt, to Hesiod as his author- 
ity. This fact naturally furnishes a terminus ante quem for 
the tale and gives it considerable antiquity. As for its contents, 
rather curious to be sure and quite isolated even among the 
treasures of Greek lore which have come down to us, Sir J. G. 
Frazer, in his Apollodorus commentary,? mentions a number 
of parallels for the belief that it brings on bad luck to watch 
snakes copulating, all of them, be it noted, hailing from India; 
but there is no example to show that it has the same consequence 
(unlucky or not) as in the Greek tale. Nor has an adequate 
explanation been found so far to account for this particular 
consequence of Teiresias’ indiscretion. 

On the other hand, it is well known that snakes, in folk- 
tradition all over the Old World, have the power to confer various 
supernatural and highly desirable boons upon man. To remain 
in Greece, Melampus, Kassandra and Helenos become seers after 
their ears have been cleansed by snakes, whereupon they are 
able to understand the cries of animals and all the sounds of 
nature.2 In particular, the ability to understand the language 
of animals is attributed to snakes, and it passes to man either 
as a free gift of the snake or by man’s eating part of the snake’s 
flesh, more especially its heart.* Since Teiresias is the greatest 


1 Apollod. IIT. 6. 7: But Hesiod says that he (i. e. Teiresias) beheld 
snakes copulating on Kyllene, and that having wounded them he was 
turned from a man into a woman, but that on observing the same snakes 
copulating again, he became a man. For the variants of this story 
ef. Sir J. G. Frazer, Apollodorus, The Library, London, 1921, I, 364; 
Roscher’s Lexikon, V, 180-82. 

* Op. cit., I, 365. 

* Roscher, V, 182. 

* Bolte-Polivka, Marchen-Anmerkungen, I (1913), p. 181; A. Aarne, 
Der tiersprachenkundige Mann und seine neugierige Frau, Hamina, 
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of all seers, according to Hellenic tradition, one would rather 
expect that his encounter with the snakes should have been the 
means to obtain for him those supernatural powers; but instead 
we find this most important fact in his earthly career connected 
with an altogether different and highly banal story in which no 
snakes of any sort appear. Having seen Athena taking her bath, 
unwittingly, he is struck with blindness by the angry goddess; 
but at the request of his mother, a nymph, she confers upon him 
the gift of prophecy, as a consolation as it were.° Textual 
criticism, a comparison of the different known variants, is, 
considering the nature of our source material, productive of no 
decisive results. It remains to be seen, however, whether some 
non-Hellenic material may not suggest a solution of the enigma. 

I begin by summing up an episode from the Munipaticaritram, 
a Prakrit work: ° 


King Brahmadatta of Kimpilya once lost his way in a forest where 
he saw a Nagini (i. e. a female snake of the divine Naga species) 
copulating with a Gonasa snake. Angry at this immorality, the puri- 
tanically-minded king struck the couple with his whip, and they both 
disappeared. On returning home, he told his wife of his adventure. As 
he left the house again, he encountered outside the Niga himself, who 
had come with the intention of killing him. For he had been told by 
his wife that the monarch had wanted to seduce her, and since her 
virtue had proved unrelenting, that he had struck her that blow. 
However, the Naga had just overheard the story as told by Brahmadatta 
to the queen and now was convinced of the king’s innocence and his 
own wife’s guilt. Out of gratitude he wanted to give him a boon, and 
the king desired the power to understand the language of all living 
beings. The Naga did not fail to keep his promise ard to grant the 
boon. 


Substantially the same story occurs in the Jatakam, where 
however the unchaste female snake is a daughter of the Naga.’ 


1914, p. 28 (FF Communications No. 15). W. R. Halliday, Greek 
Divination, London, 1913, p. 77; 83; 88; Tawney-Penzer, The Ocean 
of Story, London, 1924 ff., II, 108. 

5 Roscher, V, 183-84. On another variant of the tale cf. Roscher, 
V, 183. 

®°Th. Benfey, Kleinere Schriften, II, 1 (Berlin, 1892), p. 234. For 
a very close variant cf. G. Rosen, Tuti-Nameh, Leipzig, Insel-Verlag, 
s.d., p. 363. 

7 Julius Dutoit, Jatakam, Miinchen-Neubiberg, s.d., III, 298 sqq. 
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Nor has it lost its popularity in more recent times; on the con- 
trary, it is still current in India, as may be seen from oral 
versions collected in the last century.* From India it migrated 
as far west as North Africa and the countries of the Caucasus.® 

In this story, whose Indian origin has been proved,’° the events 
follow one another in a clear and logical order. The hero 
witnesses the adultery of a female snake, punishes it, and is 
rewarded, by the male snake and legitimate mate of the adult- 
eress, with the gift of understanding the language of animals. 
Compared with this narrative, the Greek tale of Teiresias makes 
the impression of an epitome (the adultery feature having 
been omitted) and of a wrong combination of incidents (the 
mutation of sex, as a punishment for one does not know what 
sin, having taken the place of the reward mentioned in the 
Indian story). 

This explanation, though purely conjectural so far, would 
probably appear quite plausible if we could establish, with 
some success, a point d’attache for the episode of the mutation 
of sex, which is at present hanging loose in the air so to speak. 
Now it is well to remember that the conferring of the gift of 
prophecy upon Teiresias was the consequence of another incident, 
referred to above,—his beholding the goddess Athena naked. 
So the question presents itself: Can it possibly be that the two 
episodes belonged originally together, that the change of Teire- 
sias’ sex was originally the punishment for his indiscretion of 
beholding the goddess Athena naked? I think that a good case 
can be made out to show that this was actually so in the 
lost archetype and that the extant texts are all derived from one 
which had inadvertently destroyed this logical order. 

To begin with, the punishment of changing the sex of the 
offender was often inflicted for the offence of which Teiresias 
is guilty. Thus Antoninus Liberalis, after the poet Nicander, 
alludes to the story of Siproites: ** 


8 The reader will find a list of them in Aarne, p. 29. 

® Toid. 

© Tbid., p. 63-65. 

11 Merayoppwcewv Suvayewyyn, XVII. 6: . . . finally the Cretan Siproites 
had also been transformed, because on the hunt he had seen Artemis 
bathing. 
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peraBadrey S& kal tov Kpjra Surpoiryv, ot. KuvyyerOv Aovomervyy 
ede tiv “Aprewy. 
But essentially the same sort of tale is known in Northern 
Europe, whilst it occurs also in one of the earliest monuments 
of Indian poetry, the poem Puriravas and Urwasi, where it forms 
the opening chapter. A Silesian legend reads as follows: ¥ 


A certain nixe (Wasserlisse) forbade a shepherd boy strictly to watch 
her; but unmindful of the warning, he disregarded the prohibition 
and came upon her, beholding her (evidently naked). She gave him 
three blows in the face and transformed him into a (female) nixe, 


In the Indian poem, King Ila surprises the god Siva with the 
daughter of a mountain giant on a meadow and is cursed by 
the goddess to be henceforth a woman.*** 

It may then be considered as reasonably certain that in the 
lost archetype of the Teiresias biography the hero became a seer 
in much the same manner in which king Brahmadatta obtained 
the power to understand the language of animals and that he 
was metamorphosed into a woman after having beheld Athena 
naked. But we have not yet explained his second metamorphosis 
by which be becomes again a man. In the extant texts the rem- 
edy is very simple: after a number of years he witnesses again 
snakes copulating, slays or wounds one of them and instantane- 
ously finds himself again a man. This invention is transparent 
enough, and analogues in the realm of folklore are indeed not 


12 Zeitschrift des Vereins fiir Volkskunde, V (1895), p. 126. Cf. also 
the commentary of K. Weinhold on this story. 

12a A, Essigmann, Sagen und Mérchen Altindiens, II, Berlin, 1920, p. 
69. Being a prelude as it were to the story proper, it does not occur 
in the oldest text of Puriravas and Urwasi, which is contained in 
the Rig-Veda. Cf. also J. Hertel in Wiener Zeitsch. f. d. Kunde des 
Morgenlandes, XXV, 153; Keith, Jowrnal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
1913, p. 412 ff.; W. N. Brown, Jowrnal of the American Oriental Society, 
XLVII (1927), p. 13. It should be noted that the Indian superstition, 
mentioned at the outset of this study, according to which it brings 
cn bad luck to watch snakes copulating, has probably no other origin. 
The fact is that in India the Nagas are divine beings to all intents 
and purposes, and any indiscretion on the part of a human being with 
regard to them will therefore draw upon him some punishment; cf. 
Tawney-Penzer, The Ocean of Story, London, 1924-28, VII, 227. 
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lacking.** It is clear, however, that if the first snake episode 
has to go (at least in connexion with the metamorphosis story), 
the second also loses its raison d’étre, and the question must be 
answered: How did Teiresias regain his original sex when the 
first metamorphosis had nothing to do with the snakes? The 
solution is furnished by another episode of the seer’s life. 

Apollodorus, again drawing on Hesiod, relates the following 
story : 74 


ra 9 \ \ > A / X a aA ‘ 
didrrep "Hpa xai Zeds dudioBytodvvres rorepov tas yuvaikas 7% TOUS 
dvdpas noecoOar padAov év Tais ovvovoias cvpPaivor, TodTov dvéKpway. 
e de é be aA \ X\ , > A ‘ . 4 » 5 
6 8 épy déka poipov epi ras cvvoveias oiaay THV pev piav avdpas 
noecOar, tas St évvéa yuvaixas. dOev “Hpa pev aidrov éridruce, Zeis 


de rHv pavtikny atta éuwxev. 


Incidentally, we find here another explanation of Teiresias’ 
supernatural powers, again, be it noted, granted to him as an 
indemnity as it were for his blindness. Few will be inclined to 
take these explanations for an old feature of his legend, the 
less so because there existed even a third: Teiresias was struck 
with blindness as a punishment for his betraying the secrets of 
the gods to men. If we remember that the seer Phineus and 
a number of ancient poets, among them Homer, were reputed 
to have been blind and if we bear in mind that in many primitive 
societies seers as well as poets and minstrels were and often 
still are apt to be blind, no explanation whatever is needed to 
account for Teiresias’ blindness. One will rather take it for 
granted and hence regard all explanations as made ex post facto, 
when the true reason was no longer understood, the ancient 
state of society having passed. 

Coming back now to the jolly story about the Olympian couple 
and their little dispute, it is clear at once that it cannot have 


18 Cf, for example the wide-spread tale of the man who watches a 
ghostly procession (wild hunt) from behind a tree and is struck blind. 
The following year, at the same time, he goes to the same tree and is. 
cured of his blindness. 

14 Bibl. III. 6. 7: Hence, when Hera and Zeus disputed whether the 
pleasures of love are felt more by women or by men, they referred to 
him for a decision. He said that if the pleasures of love be reckoned’ 
at ten, men enjoy one and women nine. Wherefore Hera blinded 
him, but Zeus bestowed on him the art of soothsaying. 
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been invented to explain the seer’s blindness. If the necessity 
of such an explanation was felt, there were at least two others 
available, both equally plausible, and the punishment inflicted by 
Hera is far from appropriate for the particular offence (if 
an offence it was) which his truth-telling called for. Since 
there exists no trustworthy chronology of the various adventures 
of the Theban seer, we cannot tell at just what point of his 
career this episode took place. Only one thing is certain: it 
must have been after his first metamorphosis, or else he would 
not have had the necessary experience to pronounce himself 
with authority on such a delicate question. If that was so, 
what more appropriate and logical vengeance could Hera have 
taken than that of reducing the ratio of his own enjoyment most 
drastically, i.e. by retransforming him into a man? 

This conjecture may appear extremely bold, but it will be 
fully borne out, it is hoped, by another application of the com- 
parative method. In an episode of the Indian Mahabharata * 
a king is transformed into a woman by bathing in a river,’® 
He leaves his kingdom to his 100 sons and retires into the 
forest. There he gives birth to 100 more sons, whom he leads to 
his kingdom to share in the rule. But Indra sows discord between 
the two groups of sons and they all kill one another. Assuming 
the shape of a Brahman, Indra approaches him and asks him 
which of the two groups of sons he desires most to have brought 
back to life, those whom he had engendered as a man or those 
he had borne as a woman. Unhesitatingly, he chooses the 
latter, “ for a woman loves more than a man.” Asked whether 
he would like to regain his original sex, he prefers to remain 
a woman, “ for woman has greater pleasure in love than man.” 

The striking similarity between this Indian story and the 
Greek tale of Teiresias is obvious and was duly noted by Th. 
Benfey.1” What is decisive for our study is the fact that here 


15 Th. Benfey, Pantschatantra, Leipzig, 1859, I, 48. For another 
version cf. J. Hertel, Indische Mérchen, Jena, 1921, p. 48 sqq.; Wiener 
Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes, XVII, 354 sq. 

16 This is an extremely common feature in transformation stories of 
this type; cf. Brown, Journal of the American Oriental Society, XLVII, 


6 sqq. 
17 Op. et loc. cit.; ef. also Hertel, p. 371. 
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the divinity approaches the hero after his first metamorphosis. 
He approaches him with virtually the same question and receives 
virtually the same answer as Hera and Zeus. Since there is 
no question of a dispute or a wager in the Indian text, no 
vengeance is taken on the seer. This quarrel between the god 
and his wife is unquestionably an addition to the story, made, 
it is almost needless to say, in post-Homeric Greece. If in 
the Asiatic original the hero preferred to remain a woman and 
said so, what more natural than to add the malicious vengeance 
of Hera referred to above, the more so because toward the end 
of his life, in his transactions with Oidipus and his family, 
Teiresias was represented as a man by the old epics? 

The biography of Teiresias as thus reconstructed must have 
read somewhat like this: (1) Witnessing the adultery of a 
female snake, he punished it by wounding it and was rewarded 
by the grateful male with the power to understand the language 
of animals and the sounds of nature. (2) Coming upon a 
goddess, probably Athena, as she was bathing, he was transformed 
into a woman. (3) Called in as arbiter to settle a dispute 
between Zeus and Hera, he gave the well-known answer and was 
retransformed into a man by the angry and spiteful goddess. 

Two of these episodes, to wit (1) and (3), occur in India in 
much the same form; (2) may be considered as universal. 
(1) is definitely known to be of Indian origin, and no Hellenic 
version, old or new, outside the Teiresias story, is known. In 
fact, no European versions of the theme are found west of the 
Don line and north of the Mediterranean. (3) occurs nowhere 
outside the Indian versions quoted above and the Teiresias 
legend. It should be added that the motif of the mutation 
of sex, though by no means confined to India, is extremely 
common there.4® On this showing, there is only one explana- 


8D. Comparetti, Researches respecting the Book of Sindibadd, London, 
1882, p. 89; 134; J. Hertel, Pantschikhyadna-Warttika, Leipzig, 1923, 
p. 125 sqq.; W. A. Clouston, A Group of Eastern Romances and Stories 
(1889), p. 280, 300, 533, 540; Zeitsch. d. Vereins f. Volkskunde, V 
(1895), p. 128; E. Chavannes, Oing cents contes et apologues du 
Tripitaka chinois, Paris, 1910-11, I, 265, 402; W. Crooke, The Popular 
Religion and Folk-Lore of Northern India, London, 1896, II, 7; R. E. 
Enthoven, The Folklore of Bombay, Oxford, 1924, p. 104, 339; Tawney- 
Penzer, op. cit., VII, 222 sqq.; Brown, J.A.O.8., XLVII, 3-24. 
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tion possible which will satisfactorily account for the genesis 
of the Greek story: the two incidents (1) and (3) are of Indian 
origin and reached Greece in pre-Hesiodic times, no doubt by 
some Eastern trade route. 

Some attention must be paid to the problem involved in this 
last statement. 

Ever since the publication of Benfey’s Pantschatantra, in 
1859, the question of the presumed Oriental origin of European 
folk-tales has been foremost in all discussions bearing on the 
general problems of folk-tale genesis and folk-tale migrations. 
Making certain reservations and allowances, one is justified in 
saying that Benfey’s view—rather intuitive than founded on 
exact scientific data—has been amply confirmed by subsequent 
research. Those reservations (aside from questions of method 
and procedure) are two in number. Benfey believed the migra- 
tion of tales from Orient to Occident to be in the main a 
mediaeval phenomenon in which the Arabs and Mongols played a 
chief part. As for the.latter, the late E. Cosquin showed, in 
1913, that Benfey had greatly overestimated their importance 
for the transmission of tales.1® As for the rise of Islam and 
the role of the Mohammedan populations as an intermediary 
between India and Europe, we have too much direct evidence, 
from written sources, to call into question the essential correct- 
ness of Benfey’s theory. However, it would be quite erroneous 
to assume that no such transmission could have taken place 
before the Mohammedan conquest of the Near Hast. Quite the 
contrary is true. In a recent book on the art of Herodotus Dr. 
Wolf Aly has discussed more at length the decidedly Eastern in- 
spiration of the many early Ionian stories so charmingly told by 
this master story-teller.2° The far-travelled tale of the Matron 
of Ephesus is most probably of Oriental origin.” In a recent 
study of my own I tried to show that the famous Indian tale of 
the Weaver impersonating Vishnu, best known from a late re- 
cension of the Panchatantra, in an earlier form migrated to 


1° E. Cosquin, Les Mongols et leur prétendu réle dans la transmission 
des contes indiens, Paris, 1913. 

20 Wolf Aly, Volksmérchen, Sage und Novelle bei Herodot und seinen 
Zeitgenossen, Gottingen, 1921, passim. 

21'V, Chauvin, Bibliographie des ouvrages arabes, VIII (1904), p. 
210 sqq. 
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Europe in Hellenistic times and was known to the Alexandrian 
geographer Mnaseas, who lived in the third century before our 
era.22_ Lastly, the no less popular story of King Minos and his 
baneful power to kill his wives on the occasion of his first cohab- 
itation with them, a story which undoubtedly goes back into 
prehistoric times, is but a modification of the Indian Poison 
Damsel motif, which thus must have reached Crete and Greece 
many centuries before Alexander’s Indian expedition.2* Thus 
there is no reason to doubt the essential fact of such a migration 
of stories and story incidents from India to the Near Hast and 
to Greece in antiquity. 

At all events—and this point would perhaps deserve to be 
stressed—no importance can be attached to the fact that both 
in India and in Greece the tale of Teiresias’ change of sex is 
somehow connected with the chief god, Indra and Zeus respec- 
tively. Stories such as this, outgrowths of mythological fancy 
and the work of poets and story-tellers, form no part of religion 
in its proper sense, and it would therefore be a serious methodical 
error in this connexion to speak of an influence of the Indian 
upon the Greek religion. 


ALEXANDER Haccerty KRaAPpPE. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


22 Archivum Romanicum, XI, 168 sqq. 
7A, H. Krappe, Mitteilungen der Schlesischen Gesellschaft fiir 
Volkskunde, XXVIII, 131-36. 








BASILINNA AND BASILISSA, THE ALLEGED TITLE 
OF THE “QUEEN-ARCHON ” IN ATHENS 


The dpywv BaowAed’s in Athens was obliged to have a wife, who 
performed certain sacred rites, and, in particular, was every 
year united to the god Dionysus in a sacred marriage in the 
Boukolion.t In all the modern discussions ? of her duties the 
statement is made that she had the title of Queen, and the 
title is generally given by the various authorities as Basilinna 
or Basilissa. I wish to show that these titles are late words 
which were not applied to the priestess in early centuries and 
that she was in the early time, if not always, known as the 
Wife of the King. 

Professor C. D. Buck, in an article questioning the Mace- 
donian origin of the ending -iwoa in Baoidooa,* emphasizes 
the fact that both Bactiooa and Bactdwva are words originating 
in the fourth century B.C. The first instance of Bacidwoa 
which we know is, as Professor Buck notes, in Xenophon, Oec. 
9.15. So far as I am aware, the first example of Bacidwa 
occurs in the passage the misunderstanding of which has, in 
my opinion, given rise to the fiction of the title as a sacred 
word denoting the wife of the King Archon. 

This is in the speech against Neaera, the date of which is some- 
where about 340 B.C. This speech is the main source of our 
information about the “ queen-archon.” I quote in the Greek 
the sentence which has led to the belief that the wife of the 
Basileus had herself a title. 76 yap dpyaiov, & avdpes ’AOnvaior, 
Suvacteia ev TH ToAEL Hv Kai 7 Baorcia Tov del trEpexovTwv Oia TO 
airéxovas «iva, tas 5¢ Ovoias dmdocas 6 Baorreds eOve, Kal Tas 


, 1X 3 , e ‘ > ~ 9 , ee , - 
CELVOTATAS Kal AppyTOVs 7) yuvn avToU EmolE, EiKOTWS, Bacidrwwva ovo. 


1(Dem.) 59. 74, Aristotle, Athen. Pol. 3. 5; Hesychius, p. 74. 

*?Mommsen, Feste der Stadt Athen, 392 ff.; Pauly-Wissowa, Bd. 3, 
sp. 72, s. v. Basileus, also zweite reihe, Bd. 1, sp. 494, s. v. Regina 
Sacrorum; Farnell, Cults, 5, 217 f. (Queen and Queen-Archon) ; Gilbert, 
Greek Constitutional Antiquities, p. 253 (“His wife, the Bacidooa 
or Bacitiwva, represented the consort of the god in the symbolical 
marriage of Dionysus at the Anthesteria ”) ; etc. 

* Classical Philology IX (1914), 370-373. 
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The speaker here states that in ancient days of the kingship 
in Athens the king performed sacrifices for the state, and his 
wife had charge of the most holy and secret of them, “as was 
fitting, since she was the queen.” He does not here give the 
title which the king’s wife had in her capacity of priestess, and 
employs the word of his own century to denote queen, not 
regina sacrorum, but queen in the secular sense. In the usual 
interpretation of the passage the word cixétws is overlooked, 
as is also the fact that BaciAwva oioa is the expansion and 
justification of eixdtws. 

This is the only passage which is generally adduced for the 
sacred title Basilinna. Phrynichus* evidently read Baoidooa in 
the passage, but construed it as I do, finding in it no ancient 
title for the wife of the king archon. For he says that no 
early writer used the form BaciAicoa. Cornelianus has cited 
to Phrynichus the writer of the speech against Neaera for the 
correctness of BaciNooa, to which Phrynichus replies that the 
speech is suspected of being spurious (i. e. not by Demosthenes) 
on other grounds and especially because of words of doubtful 
authority like this. If basilissa was a title of the wife of the 
king archon which had the sanction of ancient use, Phrynichus 
would not count it against the authenticity of the speech in 
which it occurs. He urges Cornelianus to use Bacidea and 
Baoidis, evidently in the secular meaning. 

If we read further in the speech against Neaera, the locus 
classicus for the “ queen-archon,” we find that the priestess is 
called the wife of the king when she is spoken of in her sacred 
office. The passage is often cited for the yepapai.° “I wish to 
summon the sacred herald, who assists the wife of the king 
when she gives the oath to the yepapai at the altar.” The title 
basilinna (or basilissa) does not appear in the discussion that 
follows. Aristotle also, in the Constitution of Athens,® calls 
the woman “the wife of the king” when he speaks of the 
marriage with Dionysus in the Boukolion. “ Here” he says 


* Rutherford, New Phrynichus, p. 306, CCII: Bacidtooa « ovdeis rav 
apxaiwy elev, dANa Bacirea H Bacrdis. Also ibid., CCIII. 

5 (Dem.) 59, 78. 

® Loc. cit. 
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“takes place the union and marriage of the wife of the king 
and Dionysus.” 7 

The inscription * CIA 2,374, is cited in the new Liddell and 
Scott and in Pauly-Wissowa loc. cit. as evidence for Bacidooa 
in the sense of “ queen-archon.” The inscription is much muti- 
lated and the words [x ]ai r7s BaovAions are the only ones that 
remain of the line in which they occur. The meaning is doubt- 
ful. Compare Koehler’s note :—Fuit quum crederem restituenda 
esse nomina Ptolemaei regis et Berenices reginae, pro quibus 
sacra facta essent, sed nunc probabilius videtur sermonem fuisse 
de archonte rege suaque conjuge, cum quibus fortasse Poliadis 
sacerdos ritu patrio quaedam perfecerat. At sunt hae conjec- 
turae quibus parum proficitur.” Thus there is no certain evi- 
dence from inscriptions of the alleged title of the wife of the 
king archon. The Latin regina sacrorum is attested in CIL 
VI 2123 f. as well as in literature, but no such conclusive evi- 
dence has been brought forward for the Bacidooa with whom 
the regina sacrorum is so constantly compared. The new L. 
and S.° strangely enough gives Menander 907 as a reference for 
Baciduva, in the meaning of wife of the king archon. The 
reference to Tpixopvoia Bacidwwva in that fragment is to some 
one who is termed queen of the mosquito-district Tricorythus 
near Marathon. “dicere videtur mulierem acriter dicacem si- 
quidem Tricorythus culicibus abundabat”—the comment of 
Kock (III, p. 227) on Men. 907. 

In Pollux, 8. 90 the statement is made that the wife of 
the archon basileus is called basilissa. zyv 8 cvvoixoicay ato 
Basidwooay xadovor. As it is evident that Phrynichus read Bast- 


Tére xal viv THs Tov Bacidéws yuvatkds } cimpmitis yiverac r@ Arovicy 
kai 6 duos. 

§Qn CIA 2, 375 Koehler writes “ Saeculo tertio exeunte laec exarata 
esse videntur.” He says that CIA 2, 374 belongs to about the same 
period. 

® Liddell and Scott, New Edition, pt. 2, 1926, s. v. Bacihiooa. “ 2. wife 
of the &pxwv Bacideds at Athens, Pollux, 8, 90:—also Bacidiwva D. 59, 
74, Men. 907.” 

°* Cf. Bernhardy (Suidas, s. v. Tprxopvola) “Quare per Tprxopvolay 
Baciocar nihil aliud intelligendum est quam reginam mendicabulorum” 
(the queen of the beggars). 
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\ooa and not Baciiwa in [Dem.] 59.75, and as that passage 
appears to have been the origin of the whole fiction that the 
wife of the King Archon had the title Bacidwoa, it is probable 
that the statement in Pollux has derived in some way from 
the account in that speech, which remains as the only extended 
notice that we have of the duties of the priestess in question. 
Or it is always possible that in late time the title was applied 
to her, after the word had become famous through its use as 
the title of the wives of the Successors in Syria and Egypt. 
Eustathius *° 1425. 29 has the comment—ioréov S& dr Tov 
Baowreds 7d OndAvKdv od povov Bacireia ws iepeds i€pe, GAA Kal 
Bacitwoa, xara Aidov Atoviowv ’Artixds, Baciduwva 8€ dno. Mévav- 
Spos A€yer. 

This does not establish the word as an early sacred title and 
may well refer to the fourth-century use of it which appears in 
Xenophon in the passage mentioned and in inscriptions. Cf. 
“Immer -oo zeigt das erst durch die Koine nach Athen gebrachte 
Wort Bacitwoa (seit 307 v. Chr.),” Meisterhans 101. 5.” 

There is, then, nothing to show that the title of the “ queen- 
archon ” was either Basilinna or Basilissa except the misunder- 
stood passage in the speech against Neaera, which has been 
wrongly construed to give this meaning. She may, of course, 
have been called BaciAea, though the writer of the speech against 
Neaera, Aristotle, and Hesychius call her simply the Wife of 
the King. The title BaciAea even in early literature is com- 
paratively rare. It does not occur at all in the Iliad, and is 
used in the Odyssey for Penelope and Arete in particular, and 
for one or two other royal women. Hesiod has Baovrcis and 
avaxres in plenty, but no Bacidea. The word appears in the 
Attic dramatists for such queens as Clytaemnestra, Atossa and 
Phaedra. There is a tendency in the dramatists to use dvacca 
for Atossa, Deianeira, Hippolyte, queen of the Amazons, and 
others. Herodotus uses Bacidea of the wife of Gyges, of 
Tomyris, and Atossa, but the expression 4 rov BaowWéus yuv7 is 
very common in Greek where we should naturally say “ queen.” 


10Tn 1514. 43, Eustathius states that Baciikiwoa and Bacidiwwva are 
found mapa rois varepor. 

“Cf. also Mayser, Grammatik der griechischen Papyri aus der 
Ptolemiierzeit, 10, 222, 255. 
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Plutarch in his life of Artaxerxes speaks of Stateira and of 
Parysatis, the Persian queen-mother, as BaoiAea** and of the 
women of the family of Dareius as BaovAides ** whereas in the 
Life of Alexander he says that Alexander appointed Ada 
Baciiiooa ** of the Carians and consistently refers to her as 
tov Kapov Bacidiooa in ’Arodbéypata Bacréwv, 8. 

Plutarch calls the great Cleopatra ** BaciAwoa and Josephus *° 
calls the various Cleopatras who appear in his narrative by the 
same title. It is also given by Josephus to Vashti*’ and 
Esther, to Pharaoh’s daughter ** who saved the infant Moses, 
and to the Jewish queen Alexandra ’® while he calls Helen of 
Adiabene ?° BaouXis. 

It is of course clear that the word Baci\wooa was spread by 
the Macedonians and it has been called a Macedonian forma- 
tion. Professor Buck in the article already cited questions this 
and suggests that the word arose in the fourth century as a 
literary coinage, perhaps formed by Xenophon himself, in whose 
Oeconomicus it appears as a general word for queen. Accord- 
ing to Professor Buck the word was made on the analogy of 
the ethnika in -issa which were so common in Asia Minor, 
such as Kilissa, Phoenissa etc. His argument is entirely con- 
vincing in this regard. May it not however conceivably be true 
that the Macedonians had this word before it became common in 
lower Greece, perhaps as an inheritance from an older stratum 
of their language which possessed words in -oo? W. W. Tarn” 
argues that to the end there must have been a fair modicum of 
Asiatic blood in the Macedonian as in the Athenian and adds 
“it is noteworthy that the name of the national weapon of 


12 Stateira, Artaxerxes 5, end. Parysatis, ibid. 23. 

13 Alex. 21, ryv Aapelov yuvaika rodd racav Tay Bacidibwy evrperecTtarny. 

14 Alex. 22. Cf. Strabo 657 (of Ada): émaivéoas kai Baciduooav 
avadetéas. 

15 Ant. 54, dwépnve KXeormarpay Bacitiooav Aiyirrov. 

7° Antiq. 13, 420 et pass. 

17 Thid., 11, 190, 245 etc. 

18 Thid., 2, 226, (aiso BaowNis in 227). 

19 Thid., 13, 419 (rv Bacihiocay kai €vos) 14, 1, et pass. 

20 Tbid., 20, 17, rav ’AdiaBnvav Baoidis, 26, % Baoidis ‘Edévyn. Cf. also 
for Bao.iis B. J. I. 478 and 485. 

21 Antigonos Gonaias, p. 177. 
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Macedonia is Asiatic in origin.” In a foot-note on this he says 
“gapioa, must be from the same language as Larissa and there- 
fore Anatolian. Even Hoffmann admits that it is not Greek.” 

Since such words as sarissa and Arnissa (Thuc. 4. 128) were 
familiar to the Macedonians, may they not either have kept the 
word basilissa in their language from the older stratum or have 
adopted it the more readily when an important title was needed 
for their queens after this office became powerful and signifi- 
cant. Harpalus the Macedonian was given to making his mis- 
tresses Glycera and Pythionike Bacidwoa of Babylon or of 
Tarsus. Since this occurred before the death of Alexander 
the title would appear to have been in Macedonian use as a 
title for a queen before the Egyptian and Syrian queens had 
it. According to Athenaeus 13, p. 595d, Theopompus writes 
to Alexander concerning Harpalus— 

€ornoé te eikdva yaAKnv THs TAvKépas év “Pwood tis Supias ovmrep 
kal o€ Kat éavtTov dvatiBévar pédrAXreL. mapédwKeé Te avTH KaToLKEly ev 
tois BaowAelos tois év Tapo® Kali dpa vrd Tov Aaovd mpooKvvovpevynv 
kat BaciAuocoav mpocayopevopévnv Kal tais GAAats Swpeais TYmmpevnv 
ais mpemov nV TV onv pyntépa Kal TV sot ovvoxovoav. Cf. also 
Athen. 13, 586 c. Philemon, whose career as a comic poet begins 
more than ten years before 330 B. C.,°? writes— 


Bacinico’ écet BaBvdAdvos, av ovrw Tixp. 


z @ 
thv Tvbtovixny oicba Kai tov “Apzadov. 


Outside of the passage in Xenophon,—in which the husband 
exhorts his young wife to look after and test the things of her 
household as the dpovpapyo look after the garrisons and the 
Senate tests the horses and cavalrymen, and to praise and honor, 
dorep Baciduooav, so far she can from the means at her disposal, 
the man who is deserving—the earliest literary references ap- 
pear to have to do with Asia. But whatever the connections 
of the word, whether Macedonian or Asiatic, I hope that I have 
shown 1) that neither Bacidooa nor Bacidwva can have been 
a title of the wife of the king archon before the fourth cen- 
tury B. C., 2) that in all probability the words never were titles 
of that priestess, and 3) that the fiction that they were her titles 


*2 Legrand, The New Greek Comedy (translated by Loeb), p. 30. 
5 
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comes from a misconception of the words éeixétws BaciAwva otca 
in the speech against Neaera. As Phrynichus says of BacidAwoa, 
ovdels Tov apxaiwv eimev. And the same is true of the fourth- 
century Bacidkwva. The Latin title of the wife of the rer 
sacrorum, regina sacrorum, suggests that the wife of the King 
Archon in Athens may have had the title corresponding to 
Baotre’s before the fourth century, but of that there is no 
proof. When mentioned in the speech against Neaera, our 
earliest document, aud in the Constitution of Athens by Aris- 
totle 7 she is called “ the wife of the king.” 


Grace H. Macourpy. 
Vassar COLLEGE. 


*° Before the discovery of Aristotle’s Constitution of Athens the 
statement in Pollux 8.90—rjv 5é cuvoKovcay ait@ Bacidkiooay Kadovos 
was erroneously considered to be a fragment of Aristotle. 











BREVITY AS A CRITERION OF LANGUAGE. 


This is the title of a most interesting article in this journal 
(XLIX, pp. 57 ff.) by Mr. A. R. Nykl. We must be very grate- 
ful for the collection of translations of the same sentences into 
a variety of languages and for the notes with which they are 
accompanied ; but I cannot see that the conclusions drawn from 
this valuable material are quite correct, either with regard to 
national languages or when the question is of constructing a 
language for international use. 

The only criterion applied in the paper is brevity measured by 
the number of syllables but it is true that the author leaves the 
door open for other criteria, when he speaks, on p. 58, of that 
language which can express most ideas in the briefest way, 
clearly and accurately, by means of an easy articulation, and, on 
p. 6%, similarly of “brevity, together with accuracy, clearness 
and ease of enunciation.” Unfortunately he says not a word 
on these other criteria, on the possibility of measuring them or 
on their relative merit, so that the reader gets the impression of 
a narrowly one-sided evaluation of languages. 

In my own book “ Language, its Nature, Development and 
Origin ” I devote some pages (328-332) to the greater shortness 
of recent stages of languages as compared with the oldest acces- 
sible stages, but I expressly warn against laying undue stress 
on this point, which to my mind is less important than other 
points in which progressive tendencies can be demonstrated 
through a consideration of the historical development of well- 
known languages: simplification and regularization of grammati- 
cal structure, etc. Nor can I see that the two causes to which 
Mr. Nykl ascribes shortenings in historical times, climatic con- 
ditions and the social evolution from autocracy to democracy 
with the resulting omission of honorifics, etc., are capable of 
explaining, or sufficient to explain, such shortenings. The phe- 
nomenon is much more complex and must be considered in con- 
nexion with the whole question of changes in language (on 
which see my book just quoted, chaps. XIV and XV). 

Let us now look a little more closely into the author’s com- 
parisons, always bearing in mind that brevity is after all only 
one among several criteria, and not even the most important 
one. In order to be valuable a comparison between two or more 
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languages as wholes must be fairly comprehensive; therefore the 
figures given on p. 67 for the Gospel of Matthew in several lan- 
guages are more important than the translations of Mr. Nykl’s 
two test sentences; but even they are not perfectly conclusive, 
for “it should be taken into consideration that translations nat- 
urally tend to be more long-winded and verbose than the 
original.” 

Anyhow, no really trustworthy conclusions can be drawn from 
the numerous translations of the two sentences “I see a good 
man’s hand ” and “I can run better than my father,” for acci- 
dents may here increase or diminish the number of syllables. 
If in the second sentence the author had taken “ faster,” which 
he himself considers more logical, instead of “better,” and if 
then this had been rendered “ plus rapidement ” in French, we 
should there have had 11 instead of 8 syllables. In the Swedish 
rendering we find far, but in the “ Danish-Norwegian ” (which, 
by the way, is neither Danish nor Norwegian, but a mixture of 
both) fader, but as a matter of fact, far is just as usual in both 
Danish and Norwegian as in Swedish. On the other hand, one 
does not see why man is translated mdnniska in Swedish and 
mand in Danish: he might just as well have taken man in the 
former and menneske in the latter language. If io and yo had 
been added in the Italian and Spanish versions, as it might 
very well have been, the number of the syllables would have been 
increased in both sentences—and I dare say similar remarks 
may be made with regard to most of the specimens. But one 
or two syllables more or less weigh heavily when the total num- 
ber of syllables compared is so small as it is here. 

One of Mr. Nykl’s arguments in favour of attaching so much 
importance to brevity is taken from long-distance telephonic 
conversations (“Trans-Atlantic conversations cost $25 a min- 
ute, with a three-minute minimum charge”). Fortunately, 
however, most of our conversations are not so expensive and it 
generally matters very little whether our sentences last a few 
seconds more or less. And has it never occurred to Mr. N. that 
sometimes a short word is more difficult to catch than a longer 
synonym, so that the speaker has to be asked to repeat his 
words—which takes up some of the costly time. 

I may finally say a few words on constructed international 
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languages, as I have given much time and thought to the sub- 
ject, and as Mr. Nykl’s remarks on them are not quite fair. 
For instance, in speaking of the Esperanto correlatives, which 
he praises on the score of their brevity, he says, “ The Idists, 
strange to say, found them ugly.” No; the objection of the 
Idists (and Occidentalists, and Novialists, and a great many 
people outside these camps) is that these forms are totally arbi- 
trary and, therefore, difficult to remember: chiu everybody, kiam 
when, tie there, 10 something, etc. 

Mr. Nykl! does not see that formulating the principles accord- 
ing to which an artificial international language should be con- 
structed is not quite the same thing as comparing the relative 
merits of existing languages. He thinks we need a. more defi- 
nite formula than mine about the greatest facility to the great- 
est number of people; of course, I have never denied that clear- 
ness and accuracy should be aimed at in an interlanguage, but 
by the side of these qualities I think my formula is a safe guide 
on a great many points. Let me give one example: if in an 
international language we want a verb meaning “ to telephone,” 
isn’t it much better to take such a form as telefona, which is 
immediately understood by some 500 millions and therefore 
presents the greatest facility to the greatest number, than, say, 
the Icelandic word sima, which is known to only 100,000 peo- 
ple at most? But sima would be best according to our author’s 
standard. In a new book “ An International Language” (G. 
Allen & Unwin, London, 1928), I have met all the ordinary 
objections to a constructed language and have shown how it is 
possible, by applying the above-mentioned formula and common- 
sense, to arrive at a language which is more natural than either 
Esperanto or Ido and more regular than their recent competitor 
Occidental—a language which is perhaps twenty times as easy 
to learn for an Englishman or Dane or Bulgarian as either Eng- 
lish or Danish or Bulgarian is for a native of any of the other 
countries. I have termed this language Novial (from nov new 
and the initials of International Auxiliary Language), and beg 
to give the translation of Mr. Nykl’s two sentences: 


Me vida bonon manu. 
Me pove kurse plu bonim kam men patro. 


OrTto JESPERSEN. 


“4 
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PHILOLOGUS, LXXXITI (N. F. XXXVI) 1927. 


Pp. 1-26. K. v. Fritz, Die Ideenlehre des Eudoxus von 
Knidos und ihr Verhialtnis zur platonischen Ideenlehre. An 
attempt to establish Eudoxus’ theory of ideas by an analysis of 
Aristotle’s discussion of them as reported by Alexander of 
Aphrodisias. The question of how Aristotle became familiar 
with the opinions of Kudoxus is discussed, as is also the question 
of the chronological relation of the work of Plato with that of 
Eudoxus. The theory of Eudoxus is shown to have appeared 
before the Parmenides, i. e. before 365. From 367 to 365 Eu- 
doxus was head of the Academy during Plato’s absence, and 
it was during this period that Aristotle entered the Academy 
as a student. 


Pp. 27-66. R. Herzog, Herondea. The first part of the 
article consists of critical and exegetical notes to complete the 
author’s edition of Herondas. The second part deals with the 
dates of the individual mimes. In the third part the author 
replies to some of the statements of Knox, particularly those 
dealing with the name and native city of Herondas, and the 
places where the mimes were acted. 


Pp. 67-83. Gustav Meyer, Zu Minucius Felix und Tertullian. 
The author attempts to refute Gudeman’s arguments (Philolog. 
Wochenschr. 1924, 90-92) against the supposed priority of 
Tertullian and the alleged dependence of Minucius on him. 
The author of the present article attempts, however, to posit 
no new theory of his own. 


Pp. 84-109. Josef Balogh, “ Voces Paginarum.” This is a 
discussion of the practice of reading aloud. The author sets 
himself these problems: Can it be shown that in antiquity those 
things were read aloud which we are accustomed to read silent- 
ly? In how far can this practice be established for the Middle 
Ages? Can it be assumed that in both these periods writing 
was also accompanied by speech? What is the explanation of 
this phenomenon, and what is the reason for our practice of 
reading silently? There follows a large collection of passages 
which tend to throw light on the difficulty. The article is con- 
tinued on a later page. 

Pp. 110-120. Miscellen. 1. pp. 110-115. Wilhelm Dorp- 
feld, Zur Leukas-Ithaka-Frage. The author protests against 
errors in Biirchner’s article “ Leukas, Leukadia ” in the Pauly- 
Wissowa. 2. pp. 115-119. Dr. Friedrich Stahlin, Pharsalica 
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III. (Vgl. Bd. 77 S. 194). Das Schlachtfeld von Pharsalos. 
Many scholars have believed that the battle of Pharsalus was 
fought on the north bank of the Enipeus. The present article 
presents objections against this view, although the author ob- 
serves that the proper solution of the difficulty is hard to find. 
3. pp. 119-120. Dr. J. Morr, Ein Anklang an Xenophons 
Charakteristik des Klearchos bei Plutarch, Marius XIV. The 
close resemblance of the two passages shows how much Plutarch 
valued Xenophon. 


Pp. 121-153. Stefan Weinstock, Die platonische Homer- 
kritik und ihre Nachwirkung. Plato intended his criticism of 
Homer to apply also to the tragic poets. Aristotle and the 
Peripatetics opposed Plato’s criticism, gave a different expla- 
nation of the passages condemned by Plato, and laid the found- 
ation for the criticism of poetry which should have nothing to 
do with ethical considerations. The Stoics attempted to bring 
Homer into consonance with their own theories; in order to 
accomplish this they had recourse to much allegorical inter- 
pretation. They even accepted Homer’s heroes as ethical ideals ; 
in this they followed Antisthenes. Epicurus agreed with Plato 
in rejecting Homer. For this reason the Epicurean criticism 
was adopted by the Christians who found in it arguments ready- 
made. In the later period criticism often showed itself favor- 
able to Homer, partly because of the influence of the Stoic al- 
legories, partly because of the attacks of the rhetoricians on 
Plato. The article gives a complete conspectus of the effects 
of Plato’s criticism; it is fortfied by a large number of footnotes 
giving all the necessary references. 


Pp. 154-166. Leo Weber, Tellos, Kleobis und Biton. Hero- 
dotus drew his information about Tellus, Kleobis and Biton not 
from inscriptions, but from some written accounts popular in 
his own day. The story of the two Argive brothers may have 
been put out by the priests at Delphi for purposes of propaganda. 
Both the original accounts go back to Solon’s time, but the 
combination of the story of Tellus with that of Kleobis and 
Biton is Herodotus’ work. 


Pp. 167-180. Paul Thielscher, Zur Maniliusiiberlieferung. 
The author rejects the view that Codex Lipsiensis (L) and 
Gemblacensis (G) are derived from a common archetype and 
are hence of equal value, and defends his own view that G is a 
copy of L, and hence deserves no place as a manuscript source. 
It is pointed out that the name Manilius and the title “ Astrono- 
mica” rest on insufficient authority. On the strength of a 
passage in Firmicus Maternus it is suggested that the author’s: 
cognomen was perhaps Fronto, his gentile name something like: 
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Navigius, and the title of the work “ Apotelesmata.” The com- 
monly accepted title M. Manilii Astronomicon goes back only 
to Poggio. 


Pp. 181-201. Otmar Schissel, Lollianos aus Ephesos. P. 
Hordeonius Lollianus was a rhetorician of the time of Hadrian. 
This article discusses his activity, his rhetorical theories, his 
place in the tradition, and his influence. A list of the extant 
fragments is included. 


Pp. 202-240. Josef Balogh, “ Voces Paginarum.” This is a 
continuation of the preceding article, pp. 84-109. Here are 
gathered many quotations bearing on the problem of how the 
ancients read; the passages range in date from antiquity to the 
Renaissance. The conclusion is reached that among the ancients 
the normal practice was to read aloud, the writer, too, ordinarily 
pronounced his words aloud as he wrote them. Only in excep- 
tional cases, as, for example, when the communication was secret, 
did the reader refrain from pronouncing the words as he read 
them. Modern instances of the same practice are noted, and 
explanations are suggested to account for the difference between 
ancient and modern fashions of reading. 


Pp. 241-242. Miscellen. 4. pp. 241-242. Thomas Stettner, 
Cassiodors Encyclopidie eine Quelle Isidors. Manuscript evi- 
dence gives additional confirmation to the view that Isidorus had 
made extensive use of Cassiodorus. 


Pp. 241-267. F. Zucker, Zur Textherstellung und Erklarung 
von Philodems V. Buch zepi zoinparov. The text is established 
with translation and interpretation of the passages. An excursus 
is appended on eipyo.royeiv, evpnodoyia, evpnoiAoyos, where the 
meanings of the words and their spelling are considered. It is 
observed that these words are properly spelled with -y- since 
the spelling with -e- is not found until the Byzantine period. 


Pp. 268-312. Walter Ruppel, Politeuma. The first part of 
this article consists of an examination of the literature to dis- 
cover how the word zodAirevpa was used from the time of its first 
appearance in Isocrates. On zodrreia the constitution, rest the 
mwodrevpara, the inner politics. For political activity the verb 
moXrevecOa. was used; from this the noun was derived. As time 
went on, the concrete meaning was developed until abstract 
‘significations came to be applied to it. So Plutarch uses it in 
seven senses. The last original appearance of the word is in 
Novella 74 of the Codex Justin. ; in the Greek literature of the 
Middle Ages the expression is not found. The second part of 
the article is an examination of the evidence of epigraphy. The 
first appearance of the word in an inscription is in a decree of 
Alexander, dated 333/2. Here it has the Aristotelian sense 
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“form of government.” The evidence of the papyri is also 
taken, and discussion is given of various kinds of zodredpata 
therein mentioned. The article is continued on a later page. 


Pp. 313-328. Wilhelm Ensslin, Die Demokratie und Rom. 
A discussion of the attempts to establish popular sovereignty in 
Rome in the latter half of the second century B.C. Stress is 
laid on the influence which Greek political theory had on such 
democratic leaders as Tiberius Gracchus. 


Pp. 329-352. Otto Glockner, Die Gottes- und Weltan- 
schauung des Celsus. Celsus shows himself to be a thorough- 
going Platonist, although in his attack on the Christians he 
affects to base his polemic on general philosophical considerations 
and not on the teachings of any one school. The teachings of 
Plato were supplemented at times by those of other philosophers, 
but Celsus is not to be thought of as an eclectic. He was more 
tolerant towards the Jews, perhaps because they were less 
evangelical than the Christians. 


Pp. 353-354. Miscellen. 5. pp. 353-359. Alfred Gudeman, 
Minucius Felix und Tertullian. A refutation of Meyer’s argu- 
ments, pp. 67-83 above. 6. pp. 359-363. Friedrich Pfister, 
Gordion als Mittelpunkt der altionischen Erdkarte. On the 
strength of passages in Livy and Quintus Curtius it may be 
assumed that Gordion was the center of the world on the Ionic 
maps. If this is so, it lends additional interest to the story of 
Alexander and the Gordian knot. 7. pp. 363-364. Zur Leukas- 
Ithaka-Frage. At the request of Dr. Biirchner, the Editor pub- 
lishes explanations of the points criticized by Dorpfeld, pp. 110- 
115 above. 


Pp. 365-432. Albert Rupprecht, Die demosthenische Prooe- 
miensammlung. The proemia are authentic work by Demosthenes, 
they represent a collection of fragments put together after the 
orator’s death. The fragments are here arranged in chrono- 
logical order, and are discussed individually with special refer- 
ence to the relation between the proemia and the surviving 
deliberative speeches. The article closes with a full discussion 
of the literary importance of the collection, and of certain 
problems of textual criticism. 


Pp. 433-454. Walter Ruppel, Politeuma. This is a continua- 
tion of the preceding article, pp. 268-312. The rest of the 
epigraphic evidence is examined, and the results carefully set 
forth. At the end of the article is a résumé of the findings, 
showing all the possible variations in the word through all the 
periods of its use. 


Pp. 455-466. Fritz Schemmel (+), Die Schulzeit des Kaisers 
Julian. This is a circumstantial account of Julian’s education, 
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with a list of the schools in which he studied, the cities in which 
he lived, and the teachers under whom he sat. It is pointed out 
that in his youth Julian was an enthusiastic Christian ; with the 
exception of Nikokles all of his teachers had been Christians, 
After his studies were over he returned to Nicomedia in 358, 
and there he was much in the company of pagan sophists and 
philosophers. 


Pp. 467-472. Miscellen. 8. pp. 467-471. N. Wecklein (+), 
Uber den Bau Aschyleischer Chorgesinge. The construction of 
the choruses of the Supplices supports the theory that this play 
should be put as closely as possible to 458, the year of the 
Oresteia. 9. pp. 471-472. Rudolf Bliimel, Mata Vita Tau bei 
Petronius 62. The passage requires no emendation; mata and 
vita are imperatives. The first, a vulgar form of macta means 
“kill him,” the second means “ get out of the way.” The words 
are thus cries of encouragement from gladiatorial exhibitions. 
Tau is an interjection uttered when the sword strikes a grave- 
stone. 


Harrison C. Corrin. 
UnNIoN COLLEGE. 


Mnemosyne, Vol. LV, Parts 3 and 4. 


Pp. 239-240. P.H.D., Vae Peditibus. Elegiac Distichs upon 
motor vehicles as a potent source of death to those who venture 
on foot from their hearthstones. 


Pp. 241-259. P. H. Damsté, Ad Ammianum Marcellinum 
adversaria critica. Textual emendation and elucidation of pas- 
sages from books 14 to 20 inclusive. 


Pp. 260-262. B. A. van Groningen, AAIKIA. aédi«ia may 
mean “absence of litigation” as well as “injury ” ; see Aristo- 
tle Oec. II, 15am (p. 1348 b, 9-16). 


Pp. 263-268. B. A. van Groningen, Inscriptio Dedicatoria 
Aegyptiaca. An attempt to restore a fragmentary inscription, 
found at Coptus, which is partly at London and partly at Alex- 
andria. 


Pp. 269-272. C. Brakman, Appendix. Additional observa- 
tions on Commodianus in the light of the recent “ Beitrage zur 
Geschichte der christlich-lateinischen Poesie” by Weymann, 
Munich 1926. 


Pp. 273-279. H.I. Rose, De Iove Latiari. Iuppiter Latiaris 
night be delighted at gladiatorial exhibitions and beast-baiting, 
but he did not demand human sacrifice as early Christian 
writers have supposed. 
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Pp. 280-286. C. Brakman, Liviana. Additional notes on 
Livy 41, 11, 3, to 45, 31, 4. 


Pp. 287-303. J. D. Meerwaldt, De Comicorum quibusdam 
locis ad ludendum Demosthenem pertinentibus. Commentaries 
upon Kock IT, p. 299, IT, p. 265, II, p. 457; Aeschines Ctesiph. 
p. 292; Ps.-Plutarch X orat. 845; Plut. Demosth. 11; Meineke, 
F.C. G. IV p. 618. 


Pp. 304-317. H. D. Verdam, De Platonis dialogo Thrasyma- 
cho qui vocatur. The tendency to separate the first book of the 
Republic and call it “ Thrasymachus ” is ill founded. 


Pp. 318-320. P. H. D., De capillamento muliebri hodierno 
queritur umbra Apulei. Hexameters deploring the current vogue 
of bobbed hair for women. 


Pp. 321-334. J. H. Thiel, De Antiphontis oratione prima. 
Evidence which indicates that the oration was prepared for a 
real case, and not as a rhetorical exercise. 


Pp. 335-336. H. Wagenvoort, Ad Petrum Helbertum Damsté 
epistula. Thirteen Alcaic stanzas of congratulation. 


Pp. 337-359. M. R. J. Brinkgreve, De vocabulorum ordine 
observationes nonnullae. The author compares the order of 
sentence structure of six representative passages: Cic. Verr. 4, 1; 
Caes. B. G. 1, 22; Hor. Carm. 1, 17; Verg. Ec. 2, 1; Verg. G. 
4,457; Verg. Aen. 12, 1. 


Pp. 360-364. P. C. de Brouwer, De Ioanne Goropio Becano. 
A brief mention of Jan Gerartsson van Gorp or Goropius (1518- 
1572) and his book “ Origines Antverpianae,” 1569. 


Pp. 365-369. O. Damsté, De Matrimonio Atheniensi. The 
Athenians were not exclusively monogamous, notwithstanding 
Herodot. 2, 92; Socrates had two wives, according to Plutarch 
Arist. 24; Athen. 13, 2; Diog. Laert. 2, 26; Lucian Vit. Auct. 
26; so had Euctemon in Isaeus 6; Mantias in Demosth. 39 
and 40; Callias in Andoc. De Myst. Furthermore, a papyrus 
(Schubart, Einf. i. d. Papyruskunde, p. 468; Mitteis, Chrestom. 
285) shows a contract wherein a wife seems to fear that her 
husband may take another. This of course has no direct bearing 
on Athens. 


Pp. 370-376. H. M. R. Leopold, De antro Sibyllae Cumis 
nuper partim effosso. The recent excavations of Maiuri de- 
scribed by him in Notizie degli scavi 1926, pp. 85-93 vindicate 
Vergil’s account of the region as well as the words of Ps.-Justi- 
nus and Agathias. 


Pp. 377-385. J. H. van Meurs, Patres conscripti qui fuerint. 
The proper translation of “conscripti” is not “ eingeschrie- 
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benen ” but “ zusammengeschriebenen.” The value of the word 
ovykAyntos is substantially the same. The Roman senate com- 
prised two parts; see Brassloff, Pauly-Wissowa s. v. conscripti, 
and Costa, Storia del diritto romano pubblico”, 1920, p. 110. 


Pp. 386-394. F. Muller, “ Pater Patratus” quid significet. 
A study of the expression in Livy 1, 24, 4. If a group of senes 
forms a senatus, then a group of patres forms a patratus. The 
author thinks that in the expression pater patratus the second 
element is genitive. This means that the forms patrate and 
patrato (dat. and abl.) must be explained away. 


Pp. 395-400. E. H. Renkema, De iudicio perduellionis sub- 
lato. A definition of the word iudicium as used in Cic. pro Rab. 
10. It means the words of condemnation pronounced by the 
duovir, not the whole action at law. 


Pp. 401-409. G. A. S. Snyder, De symbolica Phaethontis 
fabulae interpretatione apud Romanos. The representation of 
Phaethon on sarcophagi expresses the hope of an ascension to 
heaven after death. The fact that his body was cast down need 
not affect the soul. 


Pp. 410-419. St. W. J. Teeuwen, De voce “ paenitentia” 
apud Tertullianum. There are two senses for the word “ paeni- 
tentia;” one the paenitentia ante baptismum which is a state 
of mind abhorrent of evil and rejoicing in that state; the other 
the paenitentia post fidem which has much the same force as 
exomologesis or confessio peccatorum, including the notion of 
poena or penance. 


Pp. 420-424. H. Vroom, “ Armaque ” et similia in versu hex- 
ametro Latino. Words like “armaque” do not occur in the 
fourth foot of hexameter verses unless they be closely connected 
with the preceding word in sense. This seldom happens. Words 
of this sort usually introduce a new step in thought sequence 
and hence are more apt to be seen in the first foot where a 
transition is more naturally made. 


Pp. 425-448. H. Wagenvoort, Sepulcrum incantatum. Tex- 
tual emendation and commentary on some passages in Quintil. 
Decl. 10. 

Cuayton M. Hatt. 
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REVIEWS. 


Aristotle, The Poetics; ‘Longinus’? On the Sublime; with an 
English Translation. By W. Hamitron Fyre. Demetrius 
On Style; with an English Translation. By W. Ruys 
Roserts. London, William Heinemann; New York, G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons; 1927. xx-+ 501 pp. 


This is perhaps a characteristic volume in the Loeb Classical 
Library. The series has supplied many needed editions and ren- 
derings, yet too often includes average, or inferior, and needless 
work that may get in the way of better and perfectly accessible 
texts and translations. In the present items, Roperts’ work 
represents the fat, and Fyrr’s on the whole, the lean. 

So far as I know, Mr. Fyre had no other title to edit the 
Poetics than three pages of comment, on seven passages in the 
edition of Bywater, which he published eighteen years ago in 
the Classical Review XXIV (1910), 233-5. His text is based. 
upon that of Vahlen (1885), and modified in general accord 
with that of Bywater; there is a grudging reference, like 
Bywater’s, to the Arabic tradition, and a casual use of it, that 
betray no firm acquaintance with the recent studies of Gudeman, 
Tkatsch, and others, who have shed new light on the Poetics 
from that tradition. Bywater himself might well have escaped 
more often than he did from the influence of Vahlen, without 
underestimating the solid worth of the older German school. 
Since Bywater’s death, much attention has been given to the 
Poetics by scholars in Germany, Italy, and elsewhere; I find no 
evidence that Fyre has caught up with the more important 
writings on his subject. When a forthcoming Bibliography of 
the Poetics (Cornell Studies in English, No. XI) appears, its 
authors, Gudeman and I, have hopes that scholars will not study 
the treatise of Aristotle without consulting books and articles 
new as well as old. [Since these lines were written, the Binli- 
ography has appeared. | 

The text and translation of FyFx are better than his unsympa- 
thetic Introduction. Here we read (p. xv) of Aristotle’s demand 
that the plot, or concept of the whole, govern every detail in 
the parts: ‘His conclusions . . . allow the crudest melodrama 
to rank with the Oedipus Tyrannus, and above the Agamemnon.’ 
These words echo a common, not to say vulgar, and shallow 
opinion; I have read the like elsewhere, but never before in an 
edition of the Poetics; such a notion evinces an absolute blind- 
ness, for example, to Aristotle’s four demands with respect to the 
ethos of the agents. Again (p. xi), an argument partly taken 
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from the Socrates of the Jon ‘clearly disproves the view that 
Plato was insensitive to Art.’ Why not find the evidence of 
Plato’s artistic sensitiveness in his own artistic procedure—in 
the construction, as in every detail, of the Phaedrus? Again, we 
read (p. xiv) that the concept of a tragic catharsis is ‘ Aristoile’s 
chief contribution to the art of literary criticism, of which he 
was the first professional practitioner.’ Now, since the Poetics 
refers to a dozen or more authorities more or less in its kind, it 
was not the first thing of its kind; nor can we be certain that its 
author originated the notion of a dramatic catharsis. But surely 
Aristotle’s chief contribution to the study of the drama and the 
epic poem is his critical perspective, and not some one detail in 
it. As for the details, compare Ross on the Poetics (Aristotle, 
London, 1923, p. 290): ‘It contains perhaps a greater number 
of pregnant ideas on art than any other book.’ Another tame 
Opinion concerns the alleged barrenness (p. xvi) of the Alex- 
andrian scholarship that grew out of the age of Aristotle. If 
that scholarship was barren, what shall we say of the Aeneid, 
which in large measure was the fruit of it? 

The text generally represents honest effort. The translation 
aims to be true, and is too literal; sometimes it is freakish. 
The general reader, and the scholar who is not a specialist in 
Aristotle, had best turn to Bywater’s translation, both for 
essential truth to text and for skilled propriety in the use of 
English. In rendering 1453929, Fyre calls Euripides (with 
reference to his dramatic economy) ‘a bad manager’; the 
ordinary sense of these words as applied to the drama will be mis- 
leading. The well-known comparison, 1451°5-6, reads: ‘ Poetry 
is something more scientific and serious than history.’ But 
in Aristotle’s view history is too scientific, in our sense, to be 
poetry. Far to be preferred is Bywater’s ‘more philosophical 
and of graver import.’ Again, FyFs, in a note, calls Odysseus 
with the False Tidings (1455°13-14) a ‘play.’ One may take 
it to be a lay in an epic poem, but must not assert that it was 
either play or lay, for we simply do not know what it was. For 
the context, Fyre does not seem to have read the article by J. 
A. Smith in the Classical Quarterly XVIII (1924), 165-8, nor 
that of Philippart in the Revue des tudes Grecques XXXVIII 
(1925), 171-204, not to mention my humble interpretation of 
the passage in Classical Philology XIII (1918), 251-61 (re- 
vised in An Aristotelian Theory of Comedy, 1922, pp. 290-305). 
His translation actually skips the word over, which the whole 
passage is meant by Aristotle to illustrate. Further, the nomina- 
tive rapadoyopds (1455216), for the reading zapadoyiopov in the 
Paris manuscript, is not, as Fyre says of this last word in the 
passage, Vahlen’s ‘ own suggestion’ ; or at all events one should 
not now so state the matter. Wahlen in 1885 accepted the 
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accusative for his text, and in his apparatus guessed (with a 
‘fortasse’”) at the nominative; while Bywater, who in 1909 
accepts the nominative, and from whom Fyre doubtless takes it, 
finds it in MS. Riccardianus 46, and notes that Vahlen’s guess 
is confirmed by the Arabic tradition. My preference of the read- 
ing in the Paris manuscript is supported by arguments to be 
found in An Aristotelian Theory of Comedy as cited above. 

Elsewhere one great violence is still done to the text, a vio- 
lence fathered by Susemihl, and fostered in the edition of 
Bywater. This is the excision of a sentence, 1456°7-10, and the 
insertion of it after péxp. rov réAovs at 145532. I protested 
against this unhappy shift three years ago in A.J. P. XLVI 
(1925), 192, and doubtless shall continue to argue against it, 
and in favor of an interpretation that leaves the passage where 
it traditionally stands—an interpretation which ‘has the best 
of arguments on its side, in that it makes sound sense, sustains 
the manuscripts, and is sustained by them.’ The dislocation 
of this passage may count as the last refuge of the textual dis- 
locators who have used a malign art on the Poetics. For the 
Poetics, their breed goes back to Daniel Heinsius. 

Oddly enough, for this volume of the Loeb series, ‘ Longinus’ 
was not entrusted to the experienced hand of Rhys Roberts. 
Why not? For reasons of copyright? Fyre likes the epistle 
On the Sublime better than he does the Poetics, and I like his 
treatment of it better than his treatment of Aristotle, save that 
he appears to be shy of mentioning Ruys Roserts’ fine edition 
(1899) ; certainly as a critic and translator FYFE is a tyro in 
comparison with his ripe predecessor. He has used Vahlen’s 
fourth edition (1910) of the text of Jahn. His version of Sappho 
falls short, alike in tone and literal accuracy, of that by Symonds 
which was included in the edition, previously mentioned, of 
1899. 

For Demetrius On Style, Ruoys Roperts avails himself of 
critical studies that have appeared since his edition of 1902. He 
now offers, besides a new general Introduction of 30 pages 
(pp. 257-87), a supplement (p. 288-9) to his ‘ full bibliography 
up to the year 1902,’ a freshly scrutinized text, a Tabular 
Analysis of the treatise (pp. 290-3), and a revised translation. 
T hope that my presumably known admiration of Ruys Roserts’ 
scholarship will lead no one to think that my praise of it here 
is overdrawn. He is always well-prepared for what he under- 
takes, always safe and sound in reckoning with tradition whether 
old or new, always fresh, independent, and stimulating. His 
treatment of Demetrius gives a special worth to this volume in 
the Loeb series. 

LANE COOPER. 
CoRNELL UNIVERSITY. 
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Balor with the Evil Eye. Studies in Celtic and French Litera- 
ture. By ALEXANDER HaccEerty Krappe. Institut des 
Etudes frangaises, Columbia University, N. Y. 1927. 


The writer of this review confesses at once his inability to 
do justice to the broad field covered by the twelve essays which 
make up Professor Krappe’s book. Most of these essays deal 
with tales, some form of which appear in Celtic territory, and 
their provenience Professor KRAaPPE endeavors to ascertain in 
accordance with the method which on page 158 he defines for 
a special instance, but which he would admit to be of more 
general application: “ We must collect all known variants of a 
motif, in order to draw from their number and geographical 
distribution such conclusions as may appear warranted.” This 
method has, of course, its dangers for, until one has collected all 
the known variants of a motif, an exceedingly difficult task 
even for one as widely read as Professor Krappr, one cannot be 
sure that he has gotten to the root of the matter. Since, for 
example, in the episode of the Squire’s dream in Perlesvaus 
and in the scourging of Cuculainn in the Serglige ConCulainn, 
there is “a motif of a dream experience with factual results 
clearly noticeable after the awakening of the sleeper” (p. 122), 
in the one case a dream journey with the resulting wounding of 
the squire, in the other the effects of a flogging inflicted upon 
the hero by fairy messengers, the author concludes that “ the 
motif may be pronounced to be of Celtic origin” (p. 125). 
Similar features occur, however, in one of the most famous 
dreams of history, that of St. Jerome, of which he himself tells 
in his letter to the virgin Eustochium (Ep. XXII, 30). He 
had fallen asleep and seemed to be carried before the tribunal 
of heaven and condemned to be flogged for being a Ciceronian 
and not a Christian. The scourging was severe and when he 
awoke his shoulders still bore the marks of it and he still felt 
the blows: liventes habuisse me scapulas, plagas sensisse post 
somnum. ‘To be compared is the story in Luc. Philopseudes 48, 
where a groom is scourged nightly by a statue, the offering to 
which he had stolen, and each successive morning the weals were 
to be seen on his body. In ch. 52 of this same essay there 
is, I may add, a story which has features very similar to those 
in the Breton story reported by Professor Krappe on p. 116. 
These stories, earlier by centuries than the variants he quotes, 
should certainly be taken into account before we can assert that 
the episode in the Perlesvaus is of Celtic origin. 

Even when all the known variants of a tale can be compared, 
some attention, it seems to me, should be paid to the chronologi- 
cal relation of the variants and the variants should be accepted 
as they stand without the use of hypothetical reconstructions as 
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a basis of argument. All too often the method of proof which is 
advanced in support of the claims of Irish literary influence 
offends in these particulars and Professor Krappe very rightly 
protests against it (pp. 38-9). His own argument sometimes, 
however, suffers from the same weakness. Thus he is con- 
vinced (p. 39) that “ Yonec is an Irish story,” and he sees in 
the slaying of the old man by the son of his wife and the bird- 
lover one of the most important features of the lay (p. 40). 
This feature, along with others, he maintains is “found in the 
Irish story of Balor, of which positive traces are met as early 
as the eighth century” (p. 41). He does not tell us, however, 
that, according to these early traces, Balor is not slain?* in all 
the variants by his grandson, Lug; nor does he tell us that in the 
earliest references to the death of Lug’s father (Cian in these 
old versions, Mac Kineely in the modern), Cian is not slain by 
Balor at all but by the three sons of Turenn,? and it is on these 
that Lug wreaked vengeance. If these early versions have any 
weight whatsoever we must conclude that the “ blood-revenge 
motif,” the slaying of Balor by Lug in revenge for the murder of 
his father, had no place. One cannot help asking why these 
details are entirely suppressed in favor of those which are found 
only in popular versions taken down in the last century. Why 
cannot these be among the alterations which, the author admits 
on p. 41, the ancient myth underwent? Similarly, in equating 
the Balor-Ethnea-Lug story with that of Akrisius-Danae-Per- 
seus, an equation entirely justified if we accept the earliest 
versions of the former, Professor Krapps is forced, in order to 
get the parallel to the modern Irish story, to put Proitos in the 
place of Zeus (p. 31) and to accept a version, noticed by Apollod. 
II, 4, 1, that Proitos was the seducer of Danae. He then con- 
cludes (p. 32) that in the original story “ Akrisios slew his 
brother Proitos after the rape of Danae” and that “ young 
Perseus, having survived, returns home and slays the slayer of 
his father.” This conclusion is drawn in spite of the fact that 
nowhere in any of the many Greek versions of the Akrisios- 
Danae story is there a hint that Akrisios slew Proitos. They 
fought, to. be sure, but the struggle ended in a treaty of peace 
and a division of power. Such an omission does not bother 
Professor Krappe: he makes no mention of it and goes on to 
argue that the origin of the story is to be found “in ancient 
agricultural ritual, where the twin-brothers represented the 


1 Cf. Pokorny, Zeitschr. f. Celt. Phil. XII, 1902, p. 332. 

*So the version in the Book of Lecan (1416) and references to it 
are also found in Cormac’s Glossary (900) and in the Book of Leinster 
(1130); ef. De Jubainville, Le Cycle mythologique irlandais, p. 373, n. 
2-3; Joyce, Old Celtic Romances, p. X. 

* Cf. Robert, Gr. Heldensage I, 245 ff. 
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daemons of the old and new year. Proitos underwent the sexual 
union with Danae, the representative of the fruit-bearing earth— 
<and> was slain by his opponent and avenged by his son” 
(p. 33). Danae may have been the representative of the “ fruit- 
bearing earth,” but there is certainly no evidence that she was, 
no hint anywhere of a cult. Her name is not “transparent 
enough to allow us to see in her an earth-goddess” (p. 18), 
for we do not know whether or not the name is Greek; it may be 
pre-Hellenic. 

This example shows that Professor KrappE is one of those 
who prefer to derive the folk-tale from the myth, instead of the 
reverse,* and the myth from ritual. He accepts Cook’s theories 
concerning the solar origin of the Kyklops, Odysseus, Prometheus 
(pp. 22-3) although many scholars have pointed out their weak- 
ness; the story of Odysseus-Kirke he connects with the worship 
of Ishtar-Astarte, in which a woman personified the goddess, a 
man the vegetation daemon who had to be slain after a term 
of connubial bliss (pp. 71-2). The fact that in none of the 
tales the hero dies is explained by the fact that the ritual story 
was given a good ending solely to please an audience (p. 73). 
Pasiphae and the Cretan bull “is the outgrowth of a Cretan 
ritual representing the union of the solar bull with the lunar 
cow” (p. 75). We know too little of Cretan ritual to be so 
sure and I prefer the simpler, if less picturesque, explanation 
that the Pasiphae story is an aetiological tale attempting to ex- 
plain the man-bull blazon. 

One is more willing to follow Professor Krappe in his other 
essays in which, as in “ The Widow’s Son,”—a motif which he, 
contrary to Miss Weston, finds to have been common long before 
the story was connected with the Grail quest (p. 131)—in “ The 
Foundation Sacrifice,’ in “The Secundus Biography,” he 
reaches, by a careful comparison and analysis of the many vari- 
ants, conclusions which must be taken into account by anyone 
who delights in tracking an illusive tale to its lair. 


Ox10 State UNIVERSITY. Marsury B. OGLE. 


Sancti Aurelii Augustini Episcopi De Civitate Dei Libri XXII 
ex recensione B. DomBart quartum recognovit A. KALB, 
Vol. I, Lib. I-XIII: Lipsiae in aedibus B. G. Teubneri 
MCMXXVIII. xxxiv-+ 599 pp. Geb. 12 M. 


This first volume of a fourth edition of Dombart’s well-known 
text of the De Civitate Dei of St. Augustine is a most welcome 


* This, in my judgment, the saner view, is ably set forth by Nilsson, 
A History of Greek Religion, tr. by Fielden, Oxford, 1925, pp. 47 ff. 
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contribution. While the third edition of Dombart brought out 
in 1905-1908,—in part, after Dombart’s death, by Professor 
Kalb, to whom this new edition has been entrusted,—marked a 
distinct advance on his earlier editions, and upon the whole is 
superior to the recension of Hoffmann in the Vienna Corpus, 
much has been done on the De Civitate Dei in the past twenty 
years and the need of a new edition has been keenly felt. Hence 
it is a pleasure to state that Professor Kalb is amply meeting 
this need by giving us an edition of the De Civitate Dei in! 
which the latest work on the text and sources is being 
incorporated. 

In establishing his text, Professor Kalb has followed Dombart 
rather closely, and, as he openly acknowledges, has drawn freely 
from the edition of Hoffmann and the édition de lure of the 
De Cwitate Dei brought out by C. Weyman in 1924, For his 
own part, he has examined 3 Bern MSS. (sig. B,8,D), has 
re-examined four Munich MSS. (sig. A,F,R, ) used by 
Dombart, and, especially, has collated for the first time the 
portion of the important MS. C (Codex Corbeiensis, then St. 
Germain des Prés No. 766, now Paris No. 12214), containing 
Bk. X of the De Civitate Det. This part of the Corbie MS. 
went to Petrograd in 1800 and was unknown to Dombart and 
Hoffmann. The attention of scholars was first called to it in 
1910 by A. Staerk.t An excellent description of these MSS. 
and their relation to the rest of our MS. tradition is furnished 
by Professor Kalb in his preface, pp. ii-xii. The new editor has 
shown himself, on the whole, to be more conservative than 
Dombart. As a result of his labors, he has given us, without 
question, the best text of the first 13 books of the De Civitate 
Dei to date. 

Professor Kalb has further enhanced the value of his work 
by indicating beneath his text the sources so far noted from 
which St. Augustine drew material for his masterpiece. It is 
gratifying to see that he has employed, among other studies, the 
important monograph by an American scholar, 8S. Angus, “ The 
Sources of the First Ten Books of Augustine’s De Civitate Dei,” 
Princeton, 1906,—so strangely ignored by Welldon. It is hardly 
necessary to observe that the new editor has indicated a far 
larger number of sources than are to be found noted in any 
previous edition. In keeping with the usage of the Teubner 
Texts these sources are very conveniently indicated at the foot 
of the page. 

Let us hope that Professor Kalb will be able to bring out 


1A, Staerk, Les manuscrits Latins du Ve au XIIIe siécle conservés 
4 la Bibliothéque impériale de Saint-Pétersbourg, 1910, Vol. 1, p. 23. 
Cf. also, Dombart-Kalb, p. v, and A. Souter, Class. Rev. 39 (1925), 
pp. 186-137. 
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Vol. II, containing the remaining books of the De Cwitate Dei, 
at an early date. This will undoubtedly be the more difficult 
portion of his work, as the textual problems of the last books are 
relatively more numerous and serious than those of the first ones. 

The editor states in his preface, in a rather diffident way, that 
he has in mind the publication of indices in a separate fascicle 
when he completes the editing of his text. A good index to the 
De Cwitate Det, fulfilling the demands of scientific scholarship, 
is a great desideratum. The indices of Hoffmann are inadequate, 
Dombart did not furnish his last edition with indices at all, and 
the index made by Welldon is so short, that it is practically 
worthless. Hence let us sincerely hope that Professor Kalb, 
who is obviously so well qualified for the task, will persevere in 
his purpose and give us the full and scholarly indices to the 
De Civitate Dei which, on account of the general interest in 
Patristic Studies throughout the world, we need more acutely 
than ever before. 

Martin R. P. McGuire. 


CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY. 


Anthologia Lyrica Graeca, edidit ERNEstUs Dien. Lipsiae in 
Aedibus B. G. Teubneri MCMXXITI-MCMXXV. 


Owing to the death of Otto Crusius, who had revised the 


Hiller-Crusius edition for the last time in the year 1913, E. 
Diehl, at the request of the Teubner publishing house, undertook 
the preparation of a new edition. Without aiming to be ex- 
haustive, not to speak of Bacchylides, Callimachus, Herondas 
and Babrius, whose works are obtainable in special editions, 
Diehl has made his edition practically complete up to the several 
dates of issue. It includes not only the new material derived 
from papyri and inscriptions, which has been accumulating for 
the past thirty years; but also fragments gleaned by modern 
scholars from various authors and manuscripts. The scholarly 
character of this edition is indicated by the omission of the 
misleading Anacreontea, and the relegation to the carmina 
popularia of the Spartan ’EyBarnpiov: "Ayer? & Srdpras edavdpov 
xtd., which used to be assigned to Tyrtaeus. Care is shown in 
giving correct dialectic forms, and especially commendable is 
the restoration of the iota subscript to its proper place beside 
the long vowels, though a few instances of the iota subscript 
have been overlooked. Diehl has not attempted to restore the 
fragments of Sappho to the extent that we find in J. M. Ed- 
mond’s Lyra Graeca; indeed the uncertainty of restorations is 
shown by comparing these two editions. We have, at any rate, 
in this edition a most convenient and careful text of Greek Lyric 
Poetry, subject of course to future revisions. 
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A feature that makes Diehl’s edition especially valuable is 
the copious foot-notes, painstakingly condensed, which consist 
of testimonia, critical notes, parallel passages elucidating the 
subject-matter, phrases and words, and references to the peri- 
odical literature dealing with the several poems and fragments. 
Thus one hundred and twenty-one pages are devoted to Sappho 
and Alcaeus alone. These notes represent an enormous amount 
of labor in which the editor was fortunate in receiving valuable 
aid from a number of scholars, to whom he expresses his in- 
debtedness in the prefaces to the six fascicles, into which this 
edition has been divided: I. Poetae elegiaci; II. Theognis, 
Carmen Aureum, Phocylidea; III. Iamborum Scriptores; IV. 
Poetae melici: Monodia; V. Poetae melici: Chori; VI. Peplus 
Aristoteleus, Scolia anonyma, Carmina popularia, Poetae 
Alexandrini. Fascicles I-IV constitute volume I with 492 
pages, fascicles V and VI, volume II with 320 pages. A sup- 
plementum of 24 pages contains: addenda et corrigenda, index 
auctorum, papyrorum, librorum. For future correction may be 
noted: volume I, p. 263, for Gell. 2, 22, 34 read 24; volume 
II, p. 804, for H. W. Smith, Greek mel. poet. read Smyth; p. 
305, text v. 14, for "YAouzov read “OdAvmor. 


HerMAN Louis EBELING. 
GoucHER COLLEGE. 


RayMonpD Biuuiarp. L’Agriculture dans l’Antiquité d’aprés les 
Géorgiques de Virgile. Ouvrage orné de 84 gravures dans 
le texte et de 6 planches hors texte en phototypie reproduis- 
ant les Miniatures du Manuscrit de Virgile de la Biblio- 
théque vaticane, n° 3225, du iv® Siécle. Paris, E. de Boc- 
card, MCMXXVIII. 539pp. 100 frs. 


The author of this sumptuous volume brings to his task a prac- 
tical knowledge of agriculture as it is carried on today in 
France, Italy, and Northern Africa. He is more concerned with 
the subject matter of the Georgics than with their form or style, 
though he rightly insists that a full enjoyment of the poem re- 
quires a knowledge of all its technical details. He makes a 
methodical study of Vergil’s precepts, set forth in twenty chap- 
ters, each devoted to some particular topic. Each topic is illus- 
trated by all that other ancient writers have transmitted on 
the subject, so that the result is really a very interesting 
treatise on ancient agriculture in general. Almost all of the 
poem is somewhere quoted, translated, and discussed. The Latin 
text followed is regularly Paul Lejay’s, Paris, 1915. One or: 
two of his explanations seem to be new. Lines 1, 97-98, 
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Et qui, proscisso quae suscitat aequore terga, 
Rursus in obliquum verso perrumpit aratro, 


are translated, “Il en est de méme de celui qui, ayant d’abord 
tracé les sillons dans un champ, en souléve les entre-deux et les 
rompt entiérement en labourant 4 nouveau avec l’araire oblique- 
ment incliné.” At 1,269, it is surely unnecessary to make rivos 
deducere mean “ faire évacuer les fossés d’écoulement;” and at 
1,114, must bibula harena mean “ gravier” ? On p. 93 Garada 
is a misprint for Gadara; p. 363, Swammerdam was a Dutch 
naturalist, not English; on p. 404 “la deuxiéme aurore” is a 
slip of the pen for nona aurora. Geor. 1,324, collectae ex alto 
nubes, is translated, “les nues amassées dans la direction de 
PAquilon.” The wisdom of the ant in biting the grain she stores 
in such a way as to keep it from sprouting (p. 439) is mentioned 
not only by Aelian but also by Pliny, N. H. xi, 30, 109, and 
Plutarch, De Solertia Animalium, xi, 6. On p. 363 it might be 
noted that Xenophon speaks of a queen bee, Oecon. vii, 17, and 
vii, 32. 
W. P. Musrarp. 


A History of Christian-Latin Poetry from the Beginnings to the 
Close of the Middle Ages. By F. J. Rasy. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, American Branch, New York, 1927. xii+ 
491 pp. $7.00. 


This excellent book covers a very wide field, “from the begin- 
nings to the fourteenth century.” It is an attempt to trace the 
development of Christian Latin poetry, not merely from the 
point of view of form and technical structure, but also in relation 
to the religious and intellectual conditions under which it was 
produced. It thus takes up the subject by countries as well as by 
periods, so that we find, for example, a chapter on the Christian 
poets of Gaul and Africa in the Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Cen- 
turies, followed by a chapter on the Christian poets of Italy in 
the same three centuries. So the religious poetry of the Eleventh 
Century is discussed in three chapters devoted respectively to 
Germany, Italy, and France. The book is well written, and 
interesting throughout. All the great names receive their fair 
‘share of space, and there are good discussions of such special 
topics as the origin and development of the Sequence and the 
Symbolism of the Virgin Mary. Many illustrative extracts 
‘are given, and there is a very full bibliography. This was 
printed just too soon to include the new edition of Prudentius 
by J. Bergman (A.J. P. XLIX 97). Seneca’s ‘ Hippolytus’ 
{p. 79) is the play which is usually known as the Phaedra, and 
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Walafrid’s ‘ Hortulus’ (p. 195) is really entitled De Cultura 
Hortorum. There are too many misprints in the Latin quota- 
tions, many more than one expects to find in a Clarendon Press 
book. Most of them are pretty obvious, but a few of them may 
puzzle or delay the reader: for example, reddet, for reddat, p. 
33; crux, for crucis, p. 107; tella, for terra, p. 298. | 


W. P. Mustarp. 


Henrici Septimellensis Elegia, sive De Miseria. Recensuit, 
praefatus est, glossarium atque indices adiecit ARISTIDES 
Marico. Patavii, apud A. Draghi, MCMXXVI. 25 pp. 
L. 14. 


Students of Mediaeval Latin will be interested in a new edition 
of the Elegy of Henry of Settimello, a poem of 1004 lines which 
seems to have been written between December 1192 and March 
1193. It is based on an examination of fifteen Italian manu- 
scripts, and differs considerably from the text which has hitherto 
been most widely accessible, in Migne’s Patrologia Latina, CCIV. 
Dr. Marico adds a glossary of Late Latin words and phrases, an 
Index Grammaticus, an Index Nominum et Rerum, and an Index 
Auctorum. <A few additions may be offered to the Index 
Auctorum: with line 601 cp. Ovid, M. 5, 271, vera refers; with 
975, Verg. Ecl. 8, 63, non omnia possumus omnes; with 978, 
Catull. 62, 43, tenui carptus . . . ungui, or Ovid, Her. 4, 30, 
tenui . . . delegere ungue rosam; with 979, Stat. Theb. 1, 100, 
arripit . . . iter. Adoratus, 870, looks like a misprint for odora- 
tus. 

W. P. Mustarp. 


Nux Elegia. SsozrD WartTENA. Groningae, in Aedibus Here- 
dum P. Noordhoff, 1928. viii -+ 106 pp. 


This is a well written dissertation which was presented at the 
University of Groningen in March 1928. It discusses the elegy 
Nuz which has come down under the name of Ovid, and decides 
that it is probably not the work of Ovid himself, but of an early 
imitator of Ovid. It gathers up a great deal of comment on the 
poem, from Erasmus down to Ganzenmiiller and Vollmer, and 
makes a careful study of the language, style, and metre. On- 
line 105 the words duris . . . colonis might be compared with 
Vergil’s duris agrestibus, G. 1,160. On line 61, quoniam et 
sata laedere dicor, the note might add a reference to Vergil, 
G. 2,299, neve inter vites corylum sere. 

W. P. Mustarp. 
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Virgile, Les Géorgiques. Texte établi et traduit par Henrr 
GortzER. Paris, Société d’Edition “Les Belles Lettres,” 
1926. 330 pp. 


The “Collection des Universités de France” grows apace. 
It now offers a good text and translation of the Georgics. Pro- 
fessor GOELZER provides a good deal of information on the sub- 
ject matter of the poem, even taking up points which Vergil 
does not discuss. One suggestion seems to be new, namely, that 
‘cinerem,’ 1, 81, means some kind of vegetable mould or compost, 
“le fumier consumé ou réduit en terreau.” Probably it refers 
merely to the use of wood ashes as a fertilizer. Columella has 
‘mixto fimo cum cinere,’ 5, 9, 3. At 2, 302, ‘insere’ is given 
the same meaning as ‘inter ... sere,’ three lines above. It 
may very well mean ‘ graft,’ as it regularly does in Vergil. On 
p. 16 the editor quotes an interesting column from an ancient 
farmer’s calendar for the month of May. But the text is inac- 
curately copied, and in one passage misinterpreted. The hours 
of the day and night should be XIIIIS and VIIIIS, respectively, 
that is 1414 and 91%. 

W. P. Musrarp. 


The Life and Works of Thomas Lupset, with a Critical Text of 
the Original Treatises and the Letters. By JoHn ArcHER 
Grr. New Haven, Yale University Press, 1928. xviii + 
357 pp. $5.00. 


This thoroughgoing study of the life and works of Thomas 
Lupset is an important contribution to the cultural history of 
England during the first thirty years of the sixteenth century. 
Lupset seems to have been born in 1495, and he died in Decem- 
ber 1530. He studied under William Lily in the early days 
of St. Paul’s School, and he served for a time as University 
lecturer at Oxford. He was the friend of Colet and Linacre and 
More, of Reginald Pole and John Leland, and of such Conti- 
nental scholars as Erasmus, Budé, Bérault, Leonicus, Vives, 
Botzheim and Lascaris. To Dr. Gux he is an interesting and 
important figure in the development of English scholarship, who 
merits far more attention than the students of early English 
humanism have hitherto paid him. Certainly this handsome 
volume should help to make amends for any undue neglect from 
which he may have suffered. It gives the text of three of his 
original treatises: (1) Of Charitie, (2) An exhortacion to young 
men, (3) A compendious treatise, teachyng the waie of dieyng 
well, and adds twelve of his Latin letters to Erasmus, Wolsey 
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and others. An appendix examines the diction and style of the 
Exhortacion to Young Men, because of its importance in the his- 
tory of English literary prose. The book is carefully printed, 
and there is an excellent index. On p. 86, 1. 6, Quid is a mis- 
print for Qui. 

W. P. Mustarp. 


MAURICE BLOOMFIELD 
Fes. 23, 1855—-JUNE 12, 1928. 


Maurice Bloomfield, one of the most frequent and highly 
valued contributors of this Journal, and since 1920 one of its 
advisory editors, died on June 12 in San Francisco, California. 
For the first twenty volumes of the Journal Bloomfield was a 
very tower of strength, and, though in subsequent years the 
number of his contributions diminished, relinquishing as he did 
to his students space that would otherwise have fallen to him- 
self, he remained to the last a true and active friend of the 
Journal. While it remains for more competent hands to furnish 
an appreciation of the life and work of him who for forty-five 
years guided the destinies of the department of Sanskrit and 
Comparative Philology in the Johns Hopkins University, and 
who was the author of many works and the intellectual pro- 
genitor of scholars of distinction, it may be said without pre- 
sumption that in mourning the passing away of Maurice Bloom- 
field the world mourns the loss of one of its great scholars. 


C. W. E. Miter. 
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